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Dear  Study  Commissioner: 

The  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  was  created  by 
the  1974  Session  of  the  Montana  Legislature  and  assigned 
two  fundamental  responsibilities:   It  is  to  prepare  a 
revised  code  of  local  government  law  on  the  basis  of  its 
"detailed  and  thorough  study  of  local  government  struc- 
ture, powers,  services,  finance  and  state-local  relations 
and  in  addition,  the  commission  is  authorized  to  "consult 
with  and  assist  local  government  study  commissions". 

This  study  guide  is  designed  to  familiarize  study  comjnis- 
sioners  with  their  duties  and  with  some  of  the  problems 
that  they  will  face.  It  does  not  suggest  which  options 
they  should  choose  for  their  city,  town  or  county,  but 
rather  it  contains  suggestions  and  ideas  for  study  com- 
missions on  the  process  through  which  they  will  conduct 
their  studies  and  arrive  at  their  final  proposal  to  the 
voters . 


Study  conmiissions  have  a  u 
perform.  By  November  1976 
have  completed  the  study  o 
will  be  ready  to  propose  a 
ment  to  the  voters.  To  ar 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
of  public  discussion.  It 
material  will  be  of  value 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harold  E.  Gerke 
Chairman 
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nique  and  important  service  to 
,  each  study  commission  will 
f  their  local  government  and 
n  alternative  form  of  govern- 
rive  at  that  point  will  require 

research,  and  many  long  hours 
is  hoped  that  the  following 
as  you  begin  your  study. 
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I .   THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STUDY  COMMISSION 

Citizens  who  have  been  elected  to  local  government  study 
commissions  have  been  given  a  serious  task  to  perform  and  the 
work  of  the  study  commissioners  may  well  have  a  profound  and 
long  term  influence  of  the  affairs  of  Montana's  cities,  towns 
and  counties. 

At  the  same  time  that  local  government  study  commissioners 
have  assumed  a  considerable  task  and  a  considerable  responibiJ.icy , 
they  have  also  availed  themselves  of  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  and  participate  in  a  unique  experiment  in  grass 
roots  democracy.   Constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  in 
Montana  have  afforded  local  government  study  commissions  the 
opportunity  to  initiate  the  kind  of  governmental  review  v/hich 
might  otherwise  never  take  place. 

Local  government  study  commissions  have  often  been  likened 
to  constitutional  conventions.   Just  as  state  conventions  are 
occasionally  called  to  revise.,  amend  or  i'e-write  the  basic  body 
of  law  on  which  state  government  rests,  so  aJ.so  are  local  gov- 
ernment study  comraissions  charged  with  reviewing  the  governmental 
structure  of  their  city,  town  or  county  and  making  recomjnendations 
for  basic  change.   In  this  role,  study  commissioners  are  asked 
to  "represent"  all  citizens  in  their  area.   Since  not  every  voter 
can  take  the  time  to  study  comprehensively  the  governmental  oper- 
ation of  his  municipality,  the  study  commission  plays  an  important 
representative  role.   In  a  true  sense,,  the  commissioner  is  acting 
not  for  himself,  or  his  colleagues  on  the  commission,  but  for  all 
citizens  living  within  the  city,  town  or  county. 

Following  organization,  the  first  major  task  of  the  local 
government  study  commission  will  be  to  conduct  a  thorough  review 
of  the  structure,  powers  and  operation  of  the  existing  form  of 
government.   Study  commissioners  must  thoroughly  familiarize 
themselves  v/ith  all  aspects  of  their  local  government.   This 
will  be  a  major  undertaking  and  since  it  has  been  only  rajrely 
attempted  in  Montana,  study  commissions  will  be  breaking  much 
new  ground.   This  initial  i;tage  should  be  primarily  descriptive 
in  nature  and  during  this  time  study  commissions  should  con- 
centrate on  finding  out  what  the  situation  is,  waiting  until 
later  to  evaluate  and  decide  what  the  situatTon  ought  to  be. 

Once  study  commissioners  have  analyzed  and  understand  their 
existing  governments  they  will  be  ready  to  move  on  to  an  assess- 
SxTient  of  that  government  in  light  of  how  they  feel  local  govern- 
incint  should  operate.   Study  commissioners  will  then  be  able  to 
identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  their  present  government 
and  oe  able  to  appraise  the  options  for  change  which  are  avail- 
able to  them. 

As  mandated  by  statute,  the  review  of  local  government 
will  mean  looking  at  the  basic  structure  of  government,  the 
legal  framework  of  authority  within  which  it  operates  and 
how  these  two  aspects  of  structure  and  power  interact  to  affect 
the  delivery  of  services.   This  means  looking  at  policy-making, 
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administration  of  programs   and  agencies  which  provide  services. 
It  means  examining  the  basic  structure  and  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  light  of  local  needs  and  problems  to  determine  whether 
basic  changes  in  structure  or  powers  could  better  serve  its 
citizens.   Study  commissioners  should  recognize  early  that 
some  aspects  of  local  government  will  not  fall  directly  under 
their  purview.   School  systems  and  local  government  judicial 
structures  are  two  examples  of  areas  in  which  study  commissioners 
will  not  play  a  role.   Neither  will  the  study  comm.issions  be 
directly  concerned  with  providing  detailed  departmental  and 
administrative  arrangements  in  their  final  proposals.   Study 
commissions  will ,  however,  deal  with  the  major  policy-making 
and  administrative  structures  as  well  as  the  powers  of  their 
local  governments.   In  their  final  proposals  to  the  voters, 
local  government  study  commissions  will  be  proposing  the  cre- 
ation of  tools  for  improvement.   It  will  be  up  to  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  use  these  tools  and  fill  in,  by  ordinance, 
all  the  accessories  which  these  tools  will  need  for  the  operation 
of  local  government. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  National  Municipal  League  in  its 
publication  A  Guide  for  Charter  Commissions,  said  that  the  func- 
tion of  a  study  commission  "is  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
voters  the  best  and  most  forward-looking  basic  law  it  can."   The 
league  suggested  this  would  require  the  commission: 

1.  to  take  an  overview  of  the  entire  local  government 
such  as  few, if  any,  officials  or  ordinary  citizens 
can. 

2.  to  probe  deeply  into  the  procedures  and  the  inter- 
relations of  the  different  parts  of  the  government 
so  as  to  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

3.  to  look  outside  ones  own  area  to  discover  the  best 
practices  that  might  be  applied  and  adopted. 

4.  to  learn  from  all  studies  how  a  better  government 
can  be  arranged. 

5.  having  decided  upon  the  major  elements  to  present 
them  cleary  and  logically. 

6.  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win 
the  respect  of  the  citizens  and  to  educate  and 
stimulate  citizen  groups  and  leaders  with  respect 
to  their  proposals. 

The  following  material  deals  with  some  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  may  help  local  government  study  commissions  accomplish 
these  tasks. 
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II.   ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCEDURE 


The  proposed  "Voter  Review  Procedure  Bill"  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  1975  legislative  session,  amends  the  law 
passed  in  1974  which  created  the  local  government  study  com- 
missions (Section  16-5101  to  16-5115  R.C.M.,  1947).   While 
the  proposed  "Voter  Review  Procedure  Bill"  does  not  specify  in 
detail  how  study  commissions  should  conduct  their  studies,  it 
does  include  certain  mandatory  organizational  procedures, 
financial  arrangements  and  deadlines.   Included  among  these  are: 

-Study  commissions  must  submit  one  alternative  form  of 
government  to  the  voters  during  19'.  G  on  or  before 
November  2 . 

-Study  conunisGions  may  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
their  studies.   They  may  also  submit  joint  proposals 
to  the  voters. 

-All  study  coirimissions  will  go  out  of  existence  June 
30,  1977. 

-Meetings  are  to  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chair- 
person or  a  majority  of  the  study  commission. 

-Written  records  of  proceedings  and  finance  shall  be 
maintained  and  open  to  the  public. 

-A  majority  of  the  study  commission  will  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  no 
recommendation  wil]  have  any  legal  affect  unless 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  study 
commissioners . 

-Study  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation 
other  than  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  cheir  official  capacity. 

-All  meetings  of  the  study  commission  shall  be  open 
to  the  public. 

-By  August  1,  1975,  all  study  commissions  must  have 
had  at  least  one  public  hearing. 

-By  June  1,  1976  study  commissions  shall  have  pre- 
pared and  distributed  a  tentative  proposed  form 
of  government. 

-By  August  1,  1976  study  commissions  shall  have 
adopted  their  final  report. 

-The  study  commission'  shall  be  responsible  for 
mailing  a  copy  of  their  final  report  and  all 
supporting  documents  to  each  voter  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  election. 
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-The  study  commission  shall  publish  in  a  newspaper 
a  summary  of  its  proposed  plan  of  government 
and  supporting  documents  on  two  successive  weeks 
prior  to  the  election. 

-If  the  proposed  new  form  of  government  is 
adopted  by  the  voters,  the  study  conunissions 
shall  prepare  an  advisory  plan  for  orderly  tran- 
sition to  the  new  form  of  government. 

A  study  commission  has  the  power  to  utilize  its  resources 
in  ways  which  it  believes  will  best  enable  it  to  perform  its 
studies.   It  may  hire  staff,  create  advisory  boards  and  com- 
mittees (including  on  them  persons  who  are  not  study  commis- 
sioners), contract  and  cooperate  with  other  agencies  (public 
or  private)  ,  require  state  and  local  officials  to  ftirnish 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  function 
and  "do  any  and  all  other  things  as  are  consistant  with  and 
reasonably  required  to  perform  its  function..."  (Section 
16-5112  (5)  R.C.M. ,1947)  . 

Funds  for  the  operation  and  expense   of  local  study  com- 
missions will  be  provided  by  the  state  and  by  each  local 
government.   Local  governments  must  at  least  match  state  funds 
by  appropriating  funds,  providing  in-kind  services  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both.   Local  appropriations  may  also  exceed  state 
funds.   All  monies  received  by  the  study  commissions  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  county  or  municipal  treasurer  who  is  author- 
ized to  disburse  study  commission  funds  on  its  order  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  local  government  funds  are  disbursed. 

Study  commissions  must  prepare  budgets  by  June  1,  1975 
and  June  1,  1976  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.   These 
budgets  must  be  submitted  to  the  governing  body  of  the  local 
government  for  approval.   Budgets  for  fiscal  year  1975  covering 
the  period  November  1974  to  June  30,  1975  were  prepared  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  each  local  government. 

Within  the  first  few  meetings  study  commissions  should 
take  the  oath  of  office,  elect  at  least  a  temporary  chair- 
person, arrange  for  a  permanent  meeting  place  and  time  and 
adopt  some  procedural  rules.   Suggestions  regarding  these 
matters  were  mailed  to  all  study  commissioners  on  November  8, 
1974. 
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III.   STJ^.FFING 


There  are  several  basic  options  for  staffing  the  study 
cominissiQns  and  each  has  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

A.  The  Study  Coirmission  As  Its  Own  Staff 

The  advantages  of  study  commissioners  doing  their  own 
research  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  ones  making  the 
decisions,  they  are  the  ones  charged  with  the  statutor-y  duty 
of  conducting  the  study  and  they  are  the  ones  who  must  dig  in 
and  know  their  local  government.   By  doing  the  study  themselves, 
first  hand,  study  commissioners  will  avoid  having  things  boiled 
down  and  pre-digested  for  them.   They  will  also  avoid  having 
to  deal  with  possible  preconceptions  and  biases  of  staff  members 

The  disadvantages  of  study  commissioners  acting  as  their 
ov/n  staff  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  larger  population  areas  a 
good  study  might  well  require  the  commitment  of  more  time  than 
many  study  commissioners  have.   In  these  areas  the  time  and 
effort  required  for  research,  report  writing,  public  information, 
secretarial  and  other  tasks  will  probably  require  some  staff 
assistance.   Study  commissioners  in  smaller  population  areas 
will  probably  operate  without  professional  staff  but  may  still 
need  some  secretarial  staff.   In  any  event  it  is  desirable  for 
all  study  commissioners  to  do  as  much  individual  research  as 
possible. 

B.  Local  Government  Staff  Acting  As  Staff  for  Study 
Commissions 

Units  of  local  government  may  be  willing  to  share  their 
staff  V7ith  the  study  commissions.   This  may  be  provided  as  part 
of  the  local  government's  in-kind  match  or  it  may  be  provided 
in  addition  to  the  required  match. 

Advantages  in  using  local  government  employees  as  staff 
may  be  found  in  minimizing  staff  costs,  in  the  practical 
experience  of  these  employees,  and  in  their  ready  availability 
at  the  city  hall  or  county  courthouse. 

Some  disadvantages  may  occur  if  study  commissions  are 
charged  a  greater  amount  by  the  local  government  against  their 
in-kind  match  than  if  they  hired  their  own  full  time  staff 
member.   A  second  disadvantage  could  occur  if  the  local  govern- 
ment employees,  as  part  of  the  present  government,  were  inflex- 
ible or  opposed  to  exploring  alternatives  that  the  study  com- 
mission may  wish  to  explore.   These  persons  could  have  a  vested 
interest  in  (or  be  directly  responsible  to  someone  who  has  a 
vested  interest  in)  seeing  the  present  government  retained 
exactly  as  it  is. 

C.  Volunteer  and  Community  Help 

V7hile  local  study  comjnissions  were  elected  by  the  people 
to  dc  a  job,  they  should  not  try  to  do  that  job  alone  or  simply 
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in  conjunction  with  paid  staff.   All  citizens  have  a  stake  in 
the  work  of  the  study  commissions  and  study  commissioners 
should  not  be  reluctant  to  call  upon  their  fellow  citizens 
for  volunteer  help. 

Involving  volunteer  v/crr.ers  is  advisable  for  two  reasons: 
first,  community  volunteers  will  be  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation; and  second,  persons  who  have  been  actively  involved  in 
the  study  process  will  be  a  part  of  the  procoss  and  will  know 
that  the  final  product  is  theirs  as  well  as  the  study  coironis- 
sions . 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  volunteers  can  con- 
tribute to  the  work  of  the  study  commission.   For  example: 

a)  Specialized  assistance  -  Study  comjriiss loners  should 
seek  volunteers  in  their  area  to  provide  specialized 
assistance  as  the  need  arises.   Lawyers,  accountants, 
persons  witJi  research  abilities,  persons  with  access 
to  printing  and  postage  equipment  and  others  having 
skills  and  resources  which  may  be  of  great  value  to 
study  commissions.   Many  study  commissions  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  much  specialized  assis- 
tance, but  even  those  who  do  have  som.e  funds  for 
such  purposes  should  first  give  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  their  time  and  skills. 

b)  Advisory  committees  -  Study  comjnissions  may  want  to 
appoint  advisory  committees  co  report  to  the  comTiis- 
sion  on  different  topics.   Such  committees  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  research  and  background  study  and  can 
provide  a  valuable  source  of  information  and  opinion. 

c)  Technical  committees  -  Technical  committees  would 
be  similar  to  advisory  committees  but  would  be  com- 
posed of  specialists  who  could  provide  detailed 
technical  information  about  a  specific  topic  to  the 
study  commissions.   Local  businessmen  and  account- 
ants, for  exam.ple,  might  be  recruited  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  local 
government.   Local  personnel  specialists  from  busi- 
ness or  government  might  be  recruited  to  do  a  report 
on  personnel  management  in  the  local  government. 

d)  Special  interest  committees  -  All  the  special  inter- 
est groups  in  your  area  should  be  invited  to  write 
"position  papers"  and  advisory  reports  in  which  they 
toll  \\\v  .study  commission  of  thoir  concerns.  This 
is  .111  «?x<.'<'l  lent  means  of  q.iu<|ing  opinion  and  in  some 
cases  mciy  provide  the  study  commission  with  vaJuable 
data  . 

e)  Public  information  comjiiittees  -  Citizen  committees 
could  be  created  to  spread  the  word  about  the  work 
of  the  study  comm.ission  and  to  get  people  cut  to  the 
study  commission's  meetings  and  hearings.   Such  com- 
mittees could  play  an  especially  important  role  when 
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it  comes  time  to  take  the  study  commission  proposals 
to  the  voters. 

During  the  search  for  volunteer  don't  forget  to  tap  the 
talents  of  unsuccessful  candidates  for  local  study  commissions, 
former  local  government  officials  and  employees  and  members  of 
civic,  business,  professional  and  educational  organizations. 

While  the  use  of  volunteer  assistance  will  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  study  commissions  there  may  be  some  disadvantages. 
It  can  be  time  consuming  to  organize,  coordinate  and  monitor 
the  work  of  volunteers.   It  may  also  be  difficult  to  hold  them 
to  time  schedules.   Volunteer  groups  and  committees  may  approach 
their  assignments  from  different  perspectives  making  coordination 
and  synthesis  of  their  work  somewhat  difficult. 

In  any  case,  where  volunteers  are  used,  study  commissions 
must  preserve  their  mandate  as  elected  officials  who  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  study  of  local  government.   They  must  preserve 
their  prerogatives  in  making  decisions  and  recommendations  and 
volunteers  should  recognize  their  subordinate  and  supportive 
role. 

D.   Paid  Staff 

Some  study  commissions  may  find  it  necessary  to  go  out  on 
the  open  market  and  hire  part  time  or  full  time  staff.   Full 
time  staff  may  be  beyond  the  financial  ability  of  all  but  the 
larger  units  of  local  government.   Smaller  units  will  need  to 
depend  more  heavily  on  their  own  efforts,  part  time  staff  and 
volunteer  assistance. 

Before  hiring  staff,  study  commissions  should  attempt  to 
identify  many  of  the  specific  tasks  or  classes  of  tasks  which 
must  be  performed.   Once  such  tasks  have  been  identified,  the 
study  commission  can  seek  staff  accordingly.   Commissioners 
may  find  that  they  don't  need  staff  at  this  time  but  would 
rather  wait  until  later,  when  they  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
scope  and  nature  of  their  job. 

There  are  several  capacities  in  which  paid  staff  members 
might  be  able  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  study 
commissions.   Since  research  and  data  gathering  will  be  one 
of  the  most  time  consuming  tasks  which  study  commissions  face, 
they  may  want  to  consider  hiring  a  research  analyst.   A  person 
already  familiar  v/ith  local  government  in  Montana  could  make  a 
particularly  valuable  contribution  here  but  such  persons  may 
be  difficult  to  find.   If  a  person  does  not  have  some  experi- 
ence or  background  in  local  government,  the  study  commission 
should  recognize  that  it  might  take  several  months  before  the 
staff  person  could  begin  to  make  a  significant  contribution . 
A  research  analyst  could  b.e  used  to  prepare  written  materials 
for  the  commission  and  for  the  public,  to  research  and  prepare 
summary  reports  on  specific  topics  as  directed  by  the  study 
commission,  to  conduct  surveys  and  interviews,   to  organize 
meetings,  to  prepare  public  information  materials  and  serve 
the  commission  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 
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In  addition  to  research  analysts,  study  commissions  may 
also  find  a  need  for  part  time  or  full  time  secretarial  and 
clerical  staff.   Paid  legal  staff  and  perhaps  other  special- 
ists may  also  be  needed  from  time  to  time  in  those  instances 
in  which  community  volunteers  are  not  available. 

Study  commissions  should  be  alert  to  public  service 
employment  and  federal  volunteer  programs  through  which  funds 
for  staff  salaries  may  be  available  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  study  commission.   A  letter  from  the  State  Commission  on 
Local  Government  dated  December  31,  1974  described  some  of 
these  programs  and  the  letter  should  have  been  received  by  all 
study  commission  chairman  early  in  January,  1975. 

In  addition  to  the  paid  staff  members  discussed  above, 
there  are  private  firms  and  individuals  whose  business  is  con- 
sulting with  private  and  public  agencies.   There  are  a  few  such 
firms  doing  business  in  Montana  and  some  outside  Montanans  who 
have  had  experience  within  the  state  in  recent  years.   Only  a 
few  consulting  firms  have  had  specific  experience  in  they  type 
of  work  in  which  Montana's  local  government  study  commission 
are  now  engaged. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  outside  expert  who  will  be 
able  to  come  in  and  do  a  study  commission's  work  for  it.   A 
firm  or  individual  claiming  such  expertise  should  be  immedi- 
ately suspect.   There  are,  however,  sources  of  outside  help 
in  the  form  of  consultants  which  may  be  useful  if  a  study  com- 
mission knows  what  it  wants,  knows  how  to  use  the  consultant 
and  knows  what  it  can  reasonably  expect. 

Effective  use  of  consultants,  just  as  in  the  effective 
use  of  other  staff,  does  not  just  happen  automatically--it 
must  be  designed.   The  first  step  is  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  consultant  is  needed.   Exactly  how  do  you  plan  to  use  the 
consultant  and  what  do  you  expect  him  to  accomplish?   Could 
the  same  thing  be  accomplished  as  well  through  the  use  of  vol- 
unteers or  in-house  staff?   It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the 
time  or  event  that  triggers  the  idea  "we  need  a  consultant". 
Sometimes  it  is  a  recognition  that  certain  kinds  of  projects 
are  being  put  off  and  that  each  of  these  projects  requires  a 
particular  capability  which  the  commission  lacks.   Sometimes 
it  is  an  impass  which  you  run  into  midway  through  a  project, 
or  an  emergency  situation  that  was  not  foreseen  and  that 
requires  some  special  talent.   It  may  also  arise  from  a  sit- 
uation in  which  everyone  is  so  involved  that  an  objective 
point  of  view  needs  to  be  introduced. 

Whatever  the  events,  conditions,  or  problems,  the  idea 
may  emerge:   "Let's  hire  a  consultant  to  help  us  do  something." 
Consultants  might  be  able  to  assist  study  commissions  in  at 
least  two  major  ways. 

1.   To  improve  commissioner  and  staff  skills  -  If  staff 
capability  to  perform  some  task  or  function  is  lack- 
ing, a  consultant  might  be  used  to  provide  training 
or  assistance  to  improve  staff  capability  in  that 


area.   For  example,  study  commissioners  might  hire 
consultants  in  this  way  to  train  commission  members 
and  staff  so  they  in  turn  could  train  volunteer 
staff  in  conducting  surveys.   Consultants  could  also 
be  brought  in  to  study  study  commission  administrative 
procedures  and  research  procedures  and  make  recommen- 
dations . 

2.   To  provide  a  specific  skill  for  a  one  time  or  short 
time  need  -  Consultants  could  be  used  to  provide 
expertise  for  a  specific  need  when  it  would  not  be 
possible  or  desirable  to  train  commission  members  or 
their  staff.   Short  term  needs  might  include  assis- 
tance in  charter  preparation, legal  assistance,  a 
financial  study  or  conducting  a  survey  for  the  study 
commission. 

Some  advantages  of  hiring  consultants  might  be: 

-their  potential  expertise  in  the  area. 

-their  potential  to  supply  all  the  necessary  personnel  and 
to  carry  out  all  necessary  activities  under  the  direction 
of  the  study  commission,  thus  minimizing  the  commissioners' 
research  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

-their  objectivity,  since  their  only  client  in  the  city, 
town  or  county  would  probably  be  the  study  commission. 

-they  might  have  greater  ability  to  insure  job  completion 
at  an  adequate  quality  level  within  the  requisite  time  frame. 

Some  disadvantages  of  consultants  are: 

-they  do  cost  money.   No  consultant  is  going  to  come  into 
your  area  and  do  a  study  or  part  of  a  sttidy  for  a  sm.all 
price.   Most  consulting  firms  charge  their  clients  depend- 
ing on  the  skill  of  the  staff  people  doing  the  job  and 
this  could  range  from  $175  a  day  upward. 

-unless  the  study  commission  works  closely  and  vigorously 
to  set  policies  with  the  consultants,  they  may  go  off  on 
their  own  and  turn  in  a  product  which  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  commission. 

-consultants  may  try  to  offer  one  city  or  county  the  same 
material  they  have  done  for  another.   Unless  the  study 
commission  works  closely  with  them,  they  may  try  to  cut 
corners. 

To  hire  a  consultant  does  not  relieve  the  study  commission 
of  responsibility.   Rather,  it  focuses  and  channels  that  respon- 
sibility into  a  different  set  of  tasks,  one  of  which  is  directing 
closely  and  supervising  at  every  step  the  work  of  the   consultant 
just  as  it  would  any  other  staff. 
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When  interviewing  consultants,  a  commissicn  should  try 
carefully  to  figure  out  exactly  what  it  would  be  paying  for. 
In  other  words,  the  commission  should  make  a  consultant  give 
them  a  daily  rate  for  the  work  being  done  so  that  it  can  fig- 
ure out  what  kind  of  staff  at  what  level  will  be  doing  the 
job.   A  consultant  is  in  business  like  anyone  else.   A  con- 
sultant must  figure  the  same  kinds  of  overhead,  the  same  number 
of  days  per  year,  as  anyone  else.   Commissioners  should  scru- 
tinize his  rates  and  the  value  they  will  receive. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  remember  in  interview- 
ing consultants  is  this:   there  are  all  kinds  of  consultants 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  areas.   Consulting  is  any  amorphous 
business,  so  the  firm  seeking  the  job  might  in  actuality  be  a 
professional  planning  firm,  a  management  consulting  firm,  a 
computer  firm,  part  of  an   engineering  firm  or  one  of  a  number 
of  other  types  of  consultants. 

It  is,  therefore,  vital  when  interviewing  such  firms  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  among  them  to  determine  which  is  best 
suited  for  what  the  commissioners  have  in  mind.   Commissioners 
should  be  prepared  to  ask  the  consultant  very  searching  ques- 
tions about  his  experience  in  local  government  in  general,  and 
in  Montana  local  government  in  particular. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  the  consultant 
exactly  what  studies  he  has  done  and  to  get  copies  of  them. 
After  all,  a  firm  may  claim  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  local 
government  but  most  of  this  experience  may  actually  be  in  set- 
ting up  electronic  data  processing  systems  for  some  specialized 
purpose. 

Study  commissions  might  find  a  firm  with  the  right  kind  of 
experience  but  in  states  sufficiently  removed  from  Montana  so 
that  they  would  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  the  commission's 
time  and  money  learning  about  the  state.   Commissions  should 
ask  consultants  searching  questions  and  review  their  previous 
work,  to  be  sure  they  are  getting  the  best  help  available. 

Finally,  study  commissions  wanting  more  information  on 
hiring  consultants  should  read  a  pamphlet  entitled;  "On  Using 
Consultants:   What  an  Agency  Should  Know"  written  by  University 
Research  Corporation  under  contract  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   Copies  are  available  at  request 
from  the  State  Commission  on  Local  Governm.ent.   Also  available 
from  the  State  Commission  is  a  partial  list  of  consultants 
operating  in  Montana  which  was  prepared  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Servici^  at  Montana  State  University  in  October,  1974. 
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IV.   GATHERING  INFORMATION 


A.  Public  Hearings  and  Meetings 

Local  study  commissions  are  performing  a  public  service  for 
all  the  people  of  their  city,  town,  or  county  and  throughout 
every  stage  of  the  review  process  local  study  commissions  will 
want  to  involve  as  many  citizens  as  possible.   On  the  one  hand 
citizens  will  provide  valuable  information  and  advice,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  citizens  who  have  been  involved  and  who  have 
"had  their  say"  will  be  a  part  of  the  review  process  and  can  be 
counted  upon  as  supporters  of  the  voter  review  process.   In 
addition,  citizen  response  to  study  commission  proposals  at 
public  meetings  can  act  as  a  "weather  vane"  of  public  response 
to  the  work  of  the  study  corrjnission. 

Study  commissions  should  hold  frequent  public  hearings  and 
issue  specific  invitations  to  citizens  V7ho  commissioners  feel 
should  attend  ;  provide  the  public  with  an  opportunity  to  contri- 
bute their  ideas.   Be  sure  to  publicize  your  hearings  v/ell  in 
advance  and  schedule  them  at  convenient  times  and  locations 
(perhaps  at  local  schools) .   Make  your  hearings  as  informal  as 
possible  so  people  feel  comfortable  coming  and  talking  with  you. 
Remember  also  to  publicize  your  regular  commission  meetings  and 
to  encourage  citizen  participation  there  as  well. 

Proposed  legislation  would  require  study  commissions  to 
have  at  least  one  public  hearing  by  August  1,  1975  and  another 
following  the  completion  of  the  tentative  report. 

B.  Discovering  Community  Opinion 

In  many  cases,  advisory  groups  and  public  hearings  will 
serve  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  public  into  the  study  process, 
but  in  some  cases,  local  study  commissions  will  have  to  go  even 
further  by  reaching  out  to  the  public  rather  than  waiting  for 
the  public  to  come  to  them.   Don't  be  surprised  if  public  hear- 
ings are  not  well  attended — this  just  means  you  will  have  to 
seek  out  the  opinions  of  your  citizens.   Some  suggestions: 

1.  Informal  contacts  with  a  broad  range  of  citizens. 
Ask  them  how  they  feel  about  their  local  government, 
about  what's  right,  what's  wrong  and  what  they  would 
do  about  it. 

2.  At  one  or  more  points  during  the  review  process  you 
may  want  to  conduct  a  survey  as  a  way  of  finding  out 
how  people  feel  about  local  government.   Surveys  can 
be  useful  to  determine  how  citizens  view  the  way  their 
government  functions  and  the  services  it  provides.   A 
survey  can  be  quite  simple  and  designed  to  reach  a 
large  segment  of  the  population^   or  it  could  be  detail- 
ed and  administered  to  a  smaller  audience.   Newspapers 
may  be  able  to  print  questionnaires  as  a  public  service. 
Random  sampling  might  be  used  if  care  is  taken  to  insure 
that  the  sample  size  is  large  enough  to  accurately 
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reflect  the  total  population. 

A  general  guideline  for  preparing  questionnaires  might 
include : 

a.  Determine  precisely  what  you  want  to  know. 

b.  Plan  in  advance  how  you  will  tabulate  your  answer. 
Consider  this  when  planning  questions, 

c.  Seek  specialized  advice  on  determining  the  question- 
naire audience. 

d.  Will  answers  give  you  the  information  you  are  looking 
for?   v;ill  the  information  be  in  usable  form? 

e.  It's  easier  to  answer  questions  with  a  check.  Yes  or 
no  questions  are  often  difficult  to  answer  and  diffi- 
cult to  tabulate  into  usable  information. 

f.  Test  your  questionnaire  in  advance  with  a  small  group 
and  correct  any  problems. 

g.  Will  questionnaires  be  mailed,  administered  by  tele- 
phone or  administered  in  person?   (Percentage  of 
mailed  questionnaire  return  may  be  very  low.) 

h.  Distribute  your  findings  to  the  news  media  and  to  the 
general  public. 

During  the  spring  of  1975  the  State  Commission  will  propose 
and  distribute  to  local  study  commissions  a  public  attitude  sur- 
vey questionnaire.   Local  study  commissions  could  use  this  quest- 
ionnaire as  a  basis  for  designing  a  citizen  questionnaire  for 
their  own  community. 

A  recent  publication  about  the  work  of  local  study  commis- 
sions in  Pennsylvania  (Home  Rule  and  Local  Governmental  Change 
Efforts :   A  Comparative  Study  of  Seven  Pennsylvania  ^'unicipalT- 
ties,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  197  41  included  the  follov^'ing 
appendix  on  conducting  surveys . 
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IHi;  COMMUNITY  SURVEY  AS  A  TOOL  FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  STUDY 


Among  the  chief  complaints  registered  by  govr.rninent 
study  coinmi  ssion  nieinbers  were  (1)  a  lack  of  information 
and  (2)  lack  of  citizen  involvement  and  interest  in  the 
study  effort.   One  important  type  of  information  is  that 
related  to  the  workings  of  Act  62,  the  Home  Rule  Charter 
and  Optional  Plans  Law.   And,  of  course,  commission  members 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  political  and  legal  framev;ork 
of  local  government  in  Pennsylvania.   We  suggest,  hov;ever, 
there  is  another  type  of  information  that  Is  equally  im- 
portant and  that  the  procedure  used  in  gathering  this  infor- 
mation can  contribute  to  increased  citizen  involvement  and 
interest  in  the  study  effort. 

The  community  survey  involves  asking  citizens  in  a 
community  for  their  assessments  of  needs,  problems,  and 
strong  points  of  the  community.   In  conjunction  with  local 
government  study,  one  would  expect  that  major  emphasis  in 
the  survey  v-jould  be  placed  on  local  governmental  structure 
and  services. 

The  community  survey,  then,  might  be  viewed  as  serving 
f.vO  important  functions  in  local  government  study.   First, 
the  survey  can  provide   valuable  information   to  study  coimiis- 
bioners  to  assist  them  in  the  many  decisions  they  are  re- 
quired to  make.   It  can  clarify  for  the  commission  and  for 
citizens  the  economic,  social,  and  political  composition  of 
the  municipality.   It  can  highlight  particular  problems  in 
the  communi ty- -problems  related  to  services,  taxes,  and 
local  govcrnmsntal  responsiveness.   As  such,  the  survey  might 
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provid;:    a    ref'-rfnce   point    fo--    co;-.-;,!  ssi  oners    to   evaluate 
prohleins   articulated   by  ocher->   a.,   well    as    their  o.;n   percep- 
tions.     Ali-o,    tills    i  ri1xirr::jt  ioM   nigiit   offer   a   claar    iriJicatton 
of   '.loals    and   p.xpcctat  i  ons   whicii   citizens   oisociate  v/itd 
municipal    go-'erprnen  t .      Sucli    information  ivould   be    relevant 
to  assesstrien  ts   of  v;hat    tiie   major    function   of    local    yovernrient 
should   be   and   how   local    governi.ien t   should   be    structured 
toward    facilitating    this    function    in    a    given    m.jn  i  -  ipal  i  ty . 

A    second    irnportrint    function    served    by    the   co'-M:,urii  ty 
siir-zey    is    that   v.':  a'n:   (jcyie:''ate   interesi  wd   infoY-nntion 
among  citi^ins  with    regard    to    local    government    study.      The 
results   of   variou'.    surveys,    for   example,    can   be   pub!ici:;ed 
alonfj   with    the    study   commission's    activity    through    local 
news    -^edia   and/or    through    study    commission    newsletters    to 
co'ivnunity   organizations    or    to   househo'ds    diiectly   with    the 
help   of    vok!;i  t-t  t  s  .       Also,     the   v/rjy    in   which    the    survey    is 
conducted    can    stimulate    interest    and    i nvol venfent   among   many 
citi;-en5.       That    is,     the    study   coT.ni  ss  i  on    could    call    on    a 
variety   of    represrn  ta  t  i  ves    froin  community    organizations    to 
assist    in    de-igning^    conducting,    or    responding    to   the  co'n- 
riiunity   .survey   e"" forts.       A    survey   coT.nittee    might    include    the 
study    co-i.-.i  ss  ion    trembers,    a    feiv  of    the   defeated   candidate 
for    the    coni!';!  ss  i  on ,    and    representatives   of   many    types   of 
organizations    (e.n.  ^      ChaiPher   o^   Conr,ercc,    local    political 
parties,     laoor    unions,    League    o<^   Vo-en   Voters,    retail    r-i-.r- 
ciiants    association,    taxpayers    association,    con^unity   or 
nei  rjhhortioo'!    coun.ilr,     the    United    fund,    and    various    plannin" 
orgr^.n  ■  ,?ot  i  ons)  . 

1  ;u'    fir.i'iiiJi    i.-ferl\'ed    U'otw    the.    co  i'l'iiin  i  ty    survey   might    oe 
presented    both    in    ten,-,    of    an    '^  .■era  11    ^'.ininui-.  i  ty    profile    of 
citizen    at'.  itL:di:-S    ._rd    a  ;co  rd  in  ^;    ro    different    occupational 
I'.r    inc'j;el     c  i  a  ^  s  ;  f  i  c3  1 1  ons    or    .jccorJing    to   nei  g''ihorhoo - 
or   ward^    \;Ithin    the    coii-.mjh  i  f  y .       A    co':  p.ira  t  i  ve    t)re;:!-.-io--'n    rr 
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'  i  '  i  x';m  .lit  i  I.  u'Je".  .-ic  cordirifj  to  v/ard  or  neighborhood  can 
'y;rvc  as  v<i1u-iIj1c  inforinci  t  i  on  in  innking  decision',  about  how 
the  legislativ"  body  should  be  elected.   And  prior  to  such  a 
decision  a  ward  by  ward  breakdown  of  survey  information  may 
serve  to  Focus  dir.cussion  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  study 
commission  is  shifted  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  to 
maximize  citi/en  testimony.   The  same  type  of  information 
c;in  serve  to  increose  the  utility  of  testimony  from  local 
officials  and  from  representatives  of  civic  groups,  nelghbor- 
liood  groups,  and  other  organizations. 

Types  of  Surveys 

There  are  a  variety  of  types  of  opinion  surveys  which 
differ  from  one  another  in  terms  of  the  validity  and  utility 
of  their  results  and  in  terms  of  costs  and  effort.   Two 
types  of  opinion  surveys  which  are   seldom  valid  or  useful 
representations  of  citizen  attitudes  (but  which  might  stimu- 
late some  degree  of  interest  among  citizens)  are  newspaper 
polls  and  shoppers  polls.   One  of  the  major  problems  with 
both  is  that  the  set  of  people  responding  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  random  sample  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole. 
There  is  a  classic  instance  of  how  inaccurate  such  polls  can 
be.   In  1932,  a  survey  conducted  by  Literary  Digest  v-;h  i  ch 
asked  its  readers  how  they  intended  to  vote  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  showed  Al  Landon  defeating  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  by  a  substantial  margin.   Newspaper  polls  and 
shopping  polls  can  be  as  inaccurate  as  this  Li  terary  D  igest 
pol  1. 

Three  otiier  types  of  surveys  which  might  be  both  more 
valid  and  useful  are  the  (1)  mailed  questionnaire,  (2)  the 
personal  interview  survey,  and  (3)  the  telephone  sui'vey. 
Each  of  lliese  types  have  some  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Th';  mail  questionnaire  may  be  relatively  less  expensive  in 
t.h^'t  manpower  needs  for  conducting  the  survey  and  coding 
of  information  for  analysis  may  be  relatively  smaller.   A 
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seriour.   weakness   of   the   mail    questionnaire   survey    is    that 
many   people    (fr.nybe   rr,ore    thiin   Ii;i1  F)    foil    to   fill    out   ejnd    return 
the   questionnaire.      As    a    result    the    findings   may   be    less    valid 
and    less    useful . 

The   personal    interview  survey   can   provide    relatively 
v£ilid   and   useful    information    in    that  each    respondent  who    is 
included    in   a   sample   of   people    to  be    interviewed    is    interviewed 
in   person  by  an    interviewer.      The   costs  of   this    type  of 
survey   can   be    very   expensive,   however,    involving    interviewer 
tiif:e    in   getting    to  and    from   the    respondent's   home    in   addi- 
tion   to   the    time    taken   by    the    interview.      Added    to   this   are 
the   transportation   costs    for   the    interviewer. 

The    telephone   survey   can   produce    relatively   valid   and 
useful    results    for  substantially    less   money    than    the   personal 
interview   survey.      A   potential    '.veakness   of    the    telephone 
survey    is    that    the    interviews   should   not   continue   much   beyond 
five  or   ten  minutes   and  a   few  people  either   do  not  have  a 
phone  or  have  unlisted   numbers. 

Who  Should   Be    interviewed 


in   most   municipalities    the   costs   of    interviewing   every 
adult  would   be   excessive   arid   conducting   so  rr.any    interviev'/s 
is    really  unnecessary.       Instead  a    random  sample  of  adults 
generally  not  exceeding    two  or   three  hundred  people  will    be 
sufficient . 

The   construction   and   selection   of    the   sample   of   people 
to  be    interviewed    is    critical    to  assuring   relatively   valid 
and    useful    information.      A  study   commission  would   be   well- 
advised    to   get   some  expert   guidance   on    this    aspect   of   a 
survey  effort. 

One  decision  which    should   be   made  early    is  whether 
the   study   commission  wants    information   based   on   all    res i - 
dp.nts    or   only   or,   voters..      Generally   speaking,    a   corrmunity 
survey   should   not   h".   content  with    interviewinq  only   re'jii.t'-"   ' 
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vot'TS,    for   all    citizens   nre  affected   by  what    local    govern- 
r-int   end   other   coir.mun  i  ty   organizations   do   and   do  not   do  and 
the   attitud'-s   of  each    citizen    are    relevant.      Corimunity 
surveys    coiductcd    in    the   context   of    local    government   study, 
however,    may   have   some   basis   for    restricting   the   survey   to 
registered   voters.      Voters    are  more    likely   than   others    in 
th:;   community    to  have   an    interest    in   and   knowledge   of 
local    affairs.      Voters,    in    the    final    analysis,    are   the   people 
whom   the   study    commissions  have    to  convince   as    to   the   merits 
of  change   recommendations.      While    it   may   make   some   sense, 
then,    in    this    case   to   restrict    interviews    to   the   segment 
of   the   population  who   are    registered    voters,    this   should   not 
set   a   pattern    for   future   community   surveys   where  different 
concerns    are  addressed. 

Summary   and   a   Note   of  Caution 
The  co'iimunity   survey    if  designed   properly   and   utilized 
to    its    fullest   potential    can   be   an    important   mechanism  for 
information   gathering,    for  clarifying   points   of   decision, 
and   stimulating   voter    interest    in    the   study   effort.      Moreover, 
a   commission   can   denxDnstrate   an   active   pursuit   of   citizen 
attitudes   on    the    topic   at   hand   and   may   be   able    to   demronstrate 
how    it   has   attempted    to  design    recommendations    to   reflect 
c  i  t  i  zen    at t  i  tudes . 

But,    depending  on    the   size   of   the  commission's   budget 
arid    its   commitment    to   the   community  survey  as    an    important 
study    tool,    the   commission    is   advised    to   get   some   profession- 
al   assistance    in   designing   and   carrying  out   a  survey   or 
series   of  surveys.      Such   assistance   might   come    from  social 
science   or  business    researchers    from  a   nearby   college   or 
university   or    from  some    research    institute  or   consulting 
firrwith   a    track   record    in   survey    research. 

There   are   numerous   opportunities    for  error    in    the 
survey   design,     implcincntat  i  oii  ,    and    in  I  r-i-prpt  >i  t  ion   of   survey 
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findings,    an/   one   of  which   may   give   misleading  sinnals    to 
the   study   conini-js  io;i .      Moreover,    the    survey    if  done   fjroper'y 
can    involve   many   ccnmunity   organi Zdt ions    in   examining   and 
studying   citi?en   attitudes    as    they    relate    to   government 
study.      Accurate    information   on    citizen    attitudes    along  with 
the   corTifTii  ssi  on '  s    response    to   the   surv^jy    findings    can   be    fed 
back   to   the   people    througli   media   and/or   other   nechanistrs. 
With    important    issues    at   stake,    the   study   commission,    if    it 
decides    to  cnploy   a   community   survey,    should   not    treat    the 
decision    and   possible    implications    too   lightly.'-' 


'•Although   much   has    been  written    about   community   surveys 
and    citizen   surveys,    a   good    introduction    to  community-oriented 
surveys    is    provided    in    the    fol  lowing  works :      Kenneth  V/ebb   and 
Harry   Hatry,    Obtaining   Citizen    Feedback:      The   Application   of 
Citizen   Surveys    to   Local    Governments    (Washington,    D.C.:      The 
Urban    Institute,    1973)  ,    105pp.  ,    $1.95    [Address:      The   Urban 
Institute,   2100  M  Street,    N.W.,  Washington,    D.C.    20037]; 
WilliamW.    Reeder,    Determining   the  Problems   and  Needs   of  Your 
Conraun  i  ty    (itfiaca,   N.Y.:      An   Extension   Publicatioii   of   the 
New  York   State   Col  lecje   of  Agriculture   and   Life   Sciences, 
Cornell    University,    1973),    I6pp.,    30(    [Cooperative   Extension, 
Cornell    University,    iLhaca,   N.Y.    14850];      The  Communi  ty   Survj ■ : 
Its    Use    in    Deve  lopr.iciU    and   Action   P  r  o  g  r  a  ms    (Arres  ,    Iowa: 
C'-xjperat  i  ve   Extenrion   Service,    lcA7a™tdte   University,    19^M  . 
65i>p.     [Cooperative   Extension   Services,    Iowa   State  University, 
Ar>iS  ,    Iowa   50010]. 
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C.   Conducting  Interviews 

Interviews  can  be  an  effective  means  of  gathering  infor- 
mation about  your  local  government.   The  following  information 
on  interview  techniques  comes  from  the  experience  of  Wes 
Myllenbeck  of  the  Columbian  Research  Institute. 

Once  you  have  identified  the  individuals  to  be  interviewed, 
each  is  asked  to  fill  out  a  simple  questionnaire  which  is 
returned  several  days  prior  to  the  interview.   The  question- 
naire provides  you  with  a  basic  familiarity  of  the  department 
or  office  and  gets  the  individual  thinking  about  some  of  the 
things  he  might  discuss  during  the  interview. 

The  personal  interview  may  be  a  difficult  process.   Many 
elected  and  appointed  officials  are  reluctant  to  talk  openly 
about  their  operation,  and  particularly  about  the  operation 
of  others  with  which  they  are  familiar.   The  first  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  interview  should  be  used  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  person,  talking  about  things  in  general 
and  setting  him  at  ease. 

Interviews  should  be  on  a  one  to  one  basis.   Nothing  is  more 
frightening  than  to  be  interviewed  by  a  committee.   Inter- 
views should  be  held  in  a  room  where  the  interviewee  is 
comfortable,  generally  his  office  if  he  has  one.   Try  not  to 
have  the  interviewee  come  to  you.   Set  the  ground  rules  at 
the  beginning  and  establish  how  the  information  is  to  be  used 
and  its  confidentiality.   Above  all,  try  to  arrange  it  so 
that  there  are  no  interruptions  during  the  interview.   An 
interview  generally  requires  one  to  two  hours  to  be  done 
effectively.   Arrange  the  interview  time  well  in  advance  and 
set  it  at  the  interviewee's  convenience.   It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  honest  and  frank  answers  if  the  interviewer 
and  interviewee  are  personally  acquainted.   An  objective  per- 
son not  connected  with  the  agency  or  its  personnel  will 
usually  be  the  most  effective  interviewer. 

Areas  to  Explore  in  the  Interview 

1.  Duties,  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Determine  interviewee's  duties  and  the  duties  of  the 
department  or  function  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Find  out  how  he  views  his  role  and  how  it  relates  to 
others  within  his  unit  of  government. 

Ascertain  interviewee's  specific  responsibilities, 
both  formal  and  informal. 

2.  Organization 

Try  to  develop  with  the  interviewee  an  organization 
chart  of  his  department  or  function.   Many  units  of 
local  government  may  have  organization  charts,  but 
your  interviews,  pieced  together,  will  usually 
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reveal  that  the  formal  organization  chart  is  not  an 
accurate  reflection  of  reality.   Many  informal 
channels  of  communication  and  accountability  will  be 
uncovered  and  they  will  be  important  for  the  under- 
standing of  your  local  government. 

iVscertain  how  the  interviewee's  operation  fits  with- 
in the  total  organization. 

3.  Accountability 

Ascertain  who  the  interviewee  is  directly  accountable 
to  in  carrying  out  his  duties. 

Try  to  determine  both  formal  and  informal  lines  of 
accountability  and  where  there  may  be  share  account- 
ability. 

4.  Working  Relationships 

Identify  with  the  interviewee  those  departments  and 
officials  he  works  closely  with  as  well  as  those 
with  whom  he  has  some  or  slight  contact. 

5.  Staffing  Pattern 

Determine  from  the  person  being  interviewed  the  number 
of  people  working  under  his  direction,  their  titles, 
tasks  and  pay-range.   It  may  also  be  helpful  to  deter- 
mine the  average  turnover  of  personnel  within  a 
department  or  function.   If  this  is  done,  try  to  break 
it  out  as  follows:   retirement,  quit,  transferred, 
laid  off,  terminated,  etc. 

The  interview  in  conjunction  with  other  research  techni- 
ques can  be  a  very  effective  way  to  learn  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  how  a  unit  of  local  government  or  part  of  that 
local  government  actually  works.   From  interviews  a  study  com- 
mission should  be  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  how  their 
local  governiTient  works.   Study  commissions  will  also  be  able  to 
identify  problems  and  possible  areas  for  improvement  from  inter- 
views . 

FOR  COUNTIES 

County  Commissioners  and  Staff 

County  Manager  (if  any) 

County  Attorney 

Clerk  and  Recorder 

Sheriff 


County  Treasurer 

County  Surveyor  (if  there  is  one) 

County  Superintendent  of  School 

County  Assessor  and  State  Department  of  Revenue  Officials 

Coroner 

Public  Administrator 

County  Auditor 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

FOR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

City  or  Town  Commissioners  or  Aldermen 

Mayor 

City  Manager  (if  any) 

City  or  Town  Clerk 

City  Treasurer 

Police  Judge 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  COUNTIES 

Department  Heads  (especially  persons  in  charge  of  finance, 
personnel,  purchasing  and  computer  systems) 

Advisory  Board  Members 

Heads  of  bureaus,  agencies,  boards  or  special  authorities,  etc. 

Planning  Professionals 

Director  of  Local  Community  Action  Agency  (if  any) 

Former  elected  and  appointed  officials 

Employees  of  local  governments 

Groups  and  individuals  who  receive  services  from  local  government 

Groups  and  individuals  who  provide  services  to  local  governments 
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D.   Research  Materials 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  available  which  will 
be  of  considerable  value  to  study  conunissions .   Examples  of 
materials  which  study  commissioners  will  want  to  examine  include; 

(1)  "County  Profiles"  for  each  county  in  Montana.   These 
profiles  include  up-to-date  information  on  population, 
income,  health,  vital  statistics,  economics,  land  use 
and  other  areas.   Each  Clerk  and  Recorder's  office 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  County  Profile  for  their 
county.   County  profiles  were  prepared  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Information  Systems  in  the 
Department  of  Tntergovernmental  Relations.   Copies 

of  "County  rrolJJes"  luny  aluo  be  t)btdined  from  your 
nearest  Department  of  Intergovernmental  ReJdtions 
District  Coordinator.   District  Coordinators  are: 

Ottis  Hill,  Glendive,  365-3364 
Robert  Wood,  Great  Falls,  761-0310 
John  Schwechten,  Billings,  248-7477 
Larry  Trotchie,  Bozeman,  994-4542 
Loren  Lutzenhizer,  Missoula,  243-6272 
Mrs.  Corinne  Shea,  Butte,  792-7200 
Greg  Hemming,  Havre,  265-6744 
Dan  Sullivan,  Helena,  442-1552 
Ralph  Gilroy,  Roundup,  323-2547 

(2)  Comprenensive  Area-Wide  Water  and  Sewer  Plan,  19*^0 . 
These  studies  have  been  done  for  most  of  Montana's 
counties  by  the  former  Department  of  Planning  and 
Economic  Development.   They  are  also  available  in 
the  County  Clerk  and  Recorder's  office  and  contain 
excellent  maps  and  information  on  a  variety  of  top- 
ics including  population,  housing,  government, 
employment,  land  use,  growth  patterns  and  future 
population  projections. 

(3)  Two  different  "situation  statements"  which  include 
useful  data  on  each  of  Montana's  counties  are  also 
available.   One  is  the  Situation  Statement  of  the 
County  Committee  for  Rural  Development.   (Check 
with  the  local  U.S.D.A.  office  for  the  location  of 
the  Committee  for  Rural  Development  in  your  area.) 

A  second  kind  of  "situation  statement"  is  that  com- 
piled by  the  Human  Resources  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Intergovernmental  Relations.   Tliese  reports 
contain  current  information  and  can  be  obtained 
through  the  nearest  I.G.R.  District  Coordinators. 
(See  list  of  District  Coordinators  under  (1)  above.) 

(4)  Organization  charts  showing  lines  of  authority  and 
departmental  structure  are  available  from  many  local 
governments.   If  not  already  available,  study  com- 
mission's should  consider  making  their  own.   The 
State  Commission  will  also  be  sending  organizational 
charts  to  study  commissions  including  one  chart  which 
includes  all  boards,  bureaus,  agencies,  commissions 
and  special  districts  authorized  for  local  government 


in  Montana  and  which  depicts  the  relationship 
of  these  to  elected  officials. 

(5)  Local  government  budgets  from  the  past  three  or 
four  yearfa  will  be  of  value  to  study  commissions. 
Budgets  are  available  from  city  or  town  clerks 
and  from  County  Clerk  and  Recorders .   They  are 
also  on  file  in  the  Division  of  Local  Government 
Services  in  the  Department  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations . 

(6)  Various  kinds  of  maps  may  also  be  useful  research 
tools  on  which  study  commissions  could  depict  such 
items  as  population  density,  special  districts, 
governmental  jurisdictions,  etc.   Excellent  county 
maps  and  other  maps  including  city  plats,  urban  area 
plats,  and  unincorporated  community  plats  are 
available  for  a  nominal  cost  from  the  Planning  and 
Research  Bureau  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Highways. 

(7)  Check  with  city  and  county  planning  boards  and  depart- 
ments for  information  they  have.  They  will  frequently 
have  detailed  maps,  studies  and  profiles  of  your  area. 

(8)  Study  commissions  should  arrange  access  to  a  set  of 
the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana  which  contain  all  state 
laws  including  those  relating  to  local  government. 
The  codes  are  available  in  the  offices  of  all  County 
Clerk  and  Recorders,  and  in  the  offices  of  many  city 
and  town  clerks.   Practicing  attorneys  in  your  area 
will  also  have  a  set  of  the  codes. 

(9)  City  and  town  study  commissioners  will  want  to  famili- 
arize themselves  with  local  ordinances  and  resolutions. 
These  will  be  available  from  the  city  or  town  clerk. 
County  study  commisioners  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  resolutions  of  their  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.   These  will  be  available  from  the  County 
Clerk  and  Recorder. 

(10)   In  your  search  for  research  materials  don't  forget  to 
check  with  the  following  organizations — all  of  them 
have  valuable  and  relevant  information: 

Montana  Association  of  Counties 
1800  Eleventh  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
PHONE:   442-5209 

Montana  League  of  Cities  and  Towns 
1728  Ninth  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
PHONE:   442-8768 

National  Municipal  League 
47th  East  68th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
PHONE:   (212)  535-5706 
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League  of  Women  Voters 

of  the  United  States 
1730  M  St. ,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20063 

New  County  U.S.A.  Center 
National  Assoc,  of  Counties 
1735  New  York  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20026 
PHONE:   (202)  785-9577 

International  City  Management 

Association 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 

National  League  of  Cities 
1612  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20006 

Policy  Implementation  Office 
Advisory  Commission  on 

Intergovernmental  Relations 
Washington,  D.C.   20375 
PHONE:   (202)  382-2114 

Study  commissions  may  want  to  consider  subscribing 
to  the  New  County  Times.   It  is  available  through 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  (address  above) 
and  contains  excellent  information  on  county  modern- 
ization.  Study  commissions  from  larger  population 
areas  should  consider  subscribing  to  National  Civic 
Review  (from  National  Municipal  League,  address 
above)  and  may  want  to  request  being  added  to  the 
mailing  list  for  A.C.I.R.  Reports  (address  above 
under  Policy  Implementation  Office,  A.C.I.R.). 

(11)  .   The  State  Comm.ission  on  Local  Government  has  already 
ordered  copies  of  the  National  Municipal  League's 
Model  City  Charter  and  the  League  of  Women  Voter's 
Know  Your  ComiTiunity  for  all  city  and  town  study  com- 
missions .   The  National  Municipal  League's  Model 
County  Charter  and  the  League  of  Women  Voter's  Know 
Your  County  has  been  ordered  for  county  study  commis- 
sions.  These  will  be  mailed  directly  to  the  study 
commissions . 


A  very  short  bibliography  has  already  been  sent  to  study 
commissioners  in  Local  Government  Review  Bulletin  Vol.  1,  No. 
4,  (p.  64).   In  that  same  Bulletin   (p. 44)  is  a  list  of  research 
materials  sent  to  102  libraries  throughout  Montana.   A  far  more 
extensive  bibliography  is  now  being  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Government  Research  at  the  University  of  Montana  and  will  be 
distributed  to  study  commissioners  during  the  winter  of  1975. 
Study  commissioners  will  want  to  carefully  evaluate  the  Bureau's 
bibliography  and  obtain  copies  of  all  the  material  which  appears 
to  be  useful. 
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S.   The  State  Commission  on  Local  Government 

The  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  was  created  in 

1974  and  by  law  has  the  following  purposes  and  responsibilities: 

(1)  The  commission  shall  make  a  detailed  and  thorough 
study  of  local  government  structure,  powers,  ser- 
vices, finance  and  state-local  relations.   The 
commission  shall  prepare  a  revised  code  of  local 
government  law  based  on  its  studies  and  may  make 
other  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  local 
government . 

(2)  The  commission  may  consult  with  and  assist  local 
government  study  commissions. 

(3)  Written  reports  with  substantive  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  commission,  and  recommendations 
regarding  implementing  legislation  r      shall  be  made 
available  to  the  governor,  the  members  of  the 
legislature  and  to  units  of  local  government  no 
later  than  December  1,  1974,  and  December  1,  1975. 

(4)  The  commission  may  prepare  and  publish  other  reports 
on  local  government  as  it  deems  desirable. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  State  Commission  last  spring, 
the  staff  has  been  absorbed  in  studying  the  preparing  legis- 
lation on  study  commission  procedures,  alternative  forms  of 
local  government,  and  self-government  powers.   Late  last  fall 
the  staff  began  work  on  local  government  services,  local  gov- 
ernment finance,  and  recodification  of  several  thousand  sections 
of  local  government  law.   These  last  three  topics,  along  with  a 
study  of  state-local  relations  will  comprise  the  major  part  of 
the  State  Commission's  work  for  the  next  two  years. 

While  the  State  Commission  was  not  created  primarily  to 
assist  the  local  study  commissions  directly,  and  while  only  a 
small  part  of  the  State  Commission  staff  is  working  with  the 
study  commissions,  the  State  Commission  can  be  a  source  of 
information  for  local  study  commissions  in  several  ways. 

The  State  Commission  will  sponsor  or  participate  in  reg- 
ional meetings  for  study  commissioners  in  different  areas  of 
the  state  on  an  approximately  bi-monthly  basis.   The  purpose 
of  these  m.eetings  will  be  to  bring  study  commissioners  together 
to  discuss  among  themselves,  and  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Commission  and  others,  a  wide  range  of  topics  which  are 
of  concern  to  local  study  commission  members.   During  January 

1975  the  State  Commission  sponsored  three  workshops  (Kalispell, 
Butte  and  Lewistown)  and  participated  in  a  fourth  (Sidney) . 

In  those  instances  in  v/hich  some  other  organization  is  sponsoring 
a  workshop  or  meeting,  the  staff  of  the  State  Commission  will 
be  available  to  participate  as  resource  persons  if  the  organ- 
ization so  desires. 
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The  State  Commission  will  also  be  mailing  Local  Govern- 
ment Review  Bulletins  to  all  study  commissioners  periodically. 
The  bulletins  will  include  information  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics  relating  to  the  work  of  the  study  commissions.   Ary 
study  commission  which  has  an  idea  to  share  with  other  commis- 
sions should  send  it  to  Rick  Reese,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
State  Commission  for  inclusion  in  the  bulletin. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletin,  the  State  Commission  will 
prepare  and  mail  periodic  research  reports  to  study  commis- 
sions dealing  v;ith  specific  topics  such  as  local  government 
finance,  department  structures,  special  districts,  service 
delivery  and  others.   Study  commission  chairman  will  also 
receive  "Information  Exchanges"  from  the  State  Commission 
which  are  reprints  of  items  which  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  staff  and  which  are  thought  to  be  of  value  for  the 
study  commissions. 

Most  of  the  material  sent  by  the  State  Commission  to 
local  study  commissions  is  mailed  bulk  rate.   While  postage 
service  on  bulk  rate  mailings  is  not  as  fast  as  first  class, 
materials  should  reach  their  destination  a  maximum  of  one 
week  after  they  are  mailed  from  Helena.   In  some  cases  materi- 
al will  be  mailed  only  to  the  commission  chairman. 

F.   The  Bureau  of  Government  Research 

The  Bureau  of  Government  Research  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Montana. 
It  was  established  in  1957  to  conduct  research  and  prepare 
publications  on  state  and  local  government.   In  areas  of 
overall  policy  and  budget  allocation  the  Bureau  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Since  1973  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
has  served  jointly  as  the  director  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  has  received  federal  Title  I  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  publications  on  the  local  government  review 
process  and  for  organizing  regional  workshops.   A  number  of 
these  workshops  were  held  at  a  variety  of  locations  around  the 
state  in  1974.   Additional  workshops  will  be  held  during  the 
spring  of  1975  in  Kalispell,  Missoula,  Helena,  Bozeman,  Havre 
and  Billings. 

The  Bureau's  publications  program  includes  a  "Handbook 
on  Montana  Forms  of  Local  Government"  a  "Procedural  Manual  for 
Local  Government  Study  Conunissions" ,  and  four  "citizen's  guides". 
The  first  of  the  citizen's  guides,  "The  Spirit  of  '!(■>"    h.is 
already  been  «ent  to  study  conimiBH  ioners.   The  othoi'  citizen's 
guides  wilJ  deal  with  charters,  forms  of  local  government  iind 
powers  of  local  government.   The  Handbook,  the  Procedural  Guide 
and  the  citizen's  guides  will  be  distributed  to  study  comirdssion- 
ers  during  the  spring  of  1975.   The  Bureau  is  also  working  on 
a  report  which  analyzes  the  recent  transition  in  Great  Falls  from 
a  mayor-council  form  to  a  city  manager  form  of  goverronent.   A  sec- 
ond report  analyzes  the  traditional  county  commissioners  form  of 
government  as  it  is  operating  in  Lake  County.   These  reports  will 
also  be  sent  by  the  Bureau  directly  to  study  commisisoners . 
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G.   The  Institute  of  the  Rockies  and  Dawson  College  Programs 

The  Institute  of  the  Rockies  is  a  private,  non-profit  organ- 
ization which  has  a  grant  from  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  for  the  purpose  of  helping  organize  local  government 
workshops  and  reviev  meetings  in  rural  areas.   Study  commission- 
ers and  other  interested  persons  are  invited  to  contact  John 
Badgley,  620  Evans,  Missoula,  Montana   59801  (Phone:   728-5352) 
if  they  would  like  to  organize  a  meeting.   There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service  and  the  Institute  has  funds  available  to  bring 
speakers  and  other  resource  persons  in  to  these  meetings.   Meet- 
ings will  be  scheduled  only  at  the  request  of  and  in  conjunction 
with  local  sponsors. 

Dawson  College  in  Glendive  is  also  organizing  regional 
meetings  for  study  commissioners.   Under  a  Title  I  grant  the 
college  has  sponsored  meetings  in  Miles  City  and  Glendive  and  has 
scheduled  meetings  for  the  spring  of  1975  in  Glendive,  Plentywood 
and  Glasgow.   For  more  information  contact  James  Hoffman,  Presi- 
dent Dawson  College,  Glendive,  Montana   59301  (Phone:   365-3396). 
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INFORMING  THE  PUBLIC 


A.   The  News  Media 

The  proceedings  of  the  study  commission  are  newsworthy  and 
study  commissioners  will  want  to  utilize  the  news  media  as  one 
way  of  keeping  the  public  informed  about  their  activities.   The 
following  material  provides  some  tips  on  working  with  the  news 
media.   It  is  reproduced  from  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
publication  which  was  designed  for  Community  Action  Agencies 
but  the  material  is  equally  applicable  for  local  study  commissions, 


Working  with  Newspapers 


Every  day  a  newspaper  receives  a  targe  number  of  stoiics  from 
its  own  repoiters  and  from  outside  sources.  Some  are  used  and  some 
are  thrown  away.  The  fmal  decision  as  to  what  is  to  be  used  rests  in 
the  hands  of  an  editor.  A  number  of  factors  are  usuaUy  considered  in 
making  this  decision.  Are  the  facts  themselves  important,  are  the 
people  involved  important,  is  the  story  of  interest  to  the  readers 
because  of  its  nearness,  is  the  story  timely,  and  so  on. 

If  a  story  from  your  agency  is  to  be  published  it  must  have 
some  news  value.  The  story  can  be  full  of  well-constructed  sentences 
and  colorful  images,  but  if  the  finished  product  does  not  have  news 
value,  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  end  up  in  the  wastebasket. 


PRESS  RELATIONS 

Your  dealings  with  the  press  should  be  on  a  professional  basis. 
Reporters  have  a  job  to  do,  and  your  task  is  to  help  them  do  that  job 
by  being  as  helpful  as  possible. 

Nev/spapers  normally  make  it  a  practice  to  assign  reporters  to  a 
specific  "beat" — a  place  or  a  series  of  places  the  reporter  checks  at 
regular  intervals  to  find  stories,  such  as  City  Hall,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  school  administration.  Your  agency  may  well  be  on 
the  "beat"  list  of  your  local  newspaper,  thus  at  least  in  principle, 
assuring  regular  coverage.  If  there  is  a  newsman  who  has  been 
assigned  to  report  on  your  agency,  let  him  know  that  when  he  wants 
information  you  stand  ready  to  help  him. 

Prepare  a  list  of  all  reporters  assigned  to  your  CAA,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  your  CAA.  When  a  news 
event  does  occur  in  your  agency  you  can  contact  them  immediately. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  contact  at  the  newspaper,  or  he  is  unavailable, 
pass  on  your  information  to  the  City  Desk. 

The  reporters  should  be  notified  in  advance  of  your  board 
meetings  and  invited  to  attend.  They  should  be  kept  informed  of 
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story,  your  local  situation,  and  the  impact  of  the  various  media.  You 
should  make  ever>'  effort  to  be  fair  and  not  give  preferential 
treatment  to  one  nev/spaper  or  to  one  medium  in  tne  issuing  of 
releases.  If  you  always  issue  releases  for,  say,  morning  papers,  you 
may  find  that  the  evening  paper  will  become  correspondingly  less 
interested  m  your  releases.  Always  be  sure  to  get'  releases  into  the 
hands  of  the  news  media  well  in  advance  of  their  deadlines.  This 
enables  reporters  to  do  a  better  and  more  thorough  job  of  reporting 
news  about  your  agency. 

Wlien  you  have  weekly  newspapers  as  well  as  daiUes,  it  is  useful 
to  release  news  so  that  the  weekly  and  the  daihes  may  print  the  story 
the  same  day.  Often,  of  course,  you  cannot  sit  on  i  story  to  av/ait 
the  publication  date  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  In  those  instances, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  see  if  you  can  develop  a  "new  angle,"  or  at 
least  additional  detail,  for  the  weekly  so  that  it  won't  be  put  in  the 
position  of  repeating  what  has  already  been  in  the  daiUes.  In  fact, 
without,  the  "new  angle"  the  weekly,  might  easily  pass  up  already 
printed  information. 

If  photographs  are  sent  to  newspapers,  they  should  be  clearly 
identified,  with  the  names  of  those  shown  Usted  lelt  to  right.  Give 
the  full  name  and  title  of  everyone  in  the  picture.  Be  sure  the  caption 
notes  when  the  picture  was  taken,  where  it  was  taken,  and  why. 
Photo  captions  niay  also  bear  release  times  and  dates.  Be  sure  that 
they  are  written  so  as  to  bring  the  readers'  attention  back  to  the 
picture.  Glossy  photographs  are  preferred  by  newspapers. 


NEWS  RELEASES 

Generally,  the  news  release  will  serve  you  best  for  all  but  major 
developments  (when  you  might  want  to  have  a  news  conference). 
The  advantage  of  a  news  release  it  that  it  represents  a  saving  in  time, 
since  copies  can  be  sent  to  all  news  outlets  simultaneously. 

In  preparing  a  news  release  include  all  of  the  relevant  facts 
about  the  announcement  you  have  to  make  and  do  not  clutter  up  the 
release  with  attempted  "color"  or  any  other  writing  nourishes.  Try 
to  anticipate  what  a  reader  wants  to  know  about  your  subject  and 
don't  leave  him  with  any  unanswered  questions. 

A  well-written  news  release  may  appear  in  your  local  papers 
essentially  as  you  have  written  it,  except  for  minor  editing.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  reporter  may  prefer  to  put  your  facts  in  another  order 
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major  policy  decisions,  of  changes  in  program  or  personnel,  in  fact, 
of  anything  that  conceivably  could  be  of  importance  to  the  general 
public. 

You  should  not  only  be  concerned  with  :he  laige  daily 
newspapers,  but  with  smaller  papers  such  as  weeklies,  papers  serving 
specific  neighborhoods,  and  ethnic,  religious,  professional  or  other 
specialized  interest  groups. 

Majiy  of  these  newspapers  have  a  tremendous  impact  in  the 
communities  they  serve  and  are,  therefore,  effective  channels  of 
communication.  They  should  receive  all  your  news,  but  from  time  to 
time  you  will  have  news  that  will  be  of  special  interest  to  a  particular 
newspaper.  When  this  happens,  the  attention  of  the  particular 
newspaper  should  be  called  to  the  special  impact  the  item  will  have 
on  its  readers.  This  should  be  done  in  a  manner  that  does  not  give  the 
editor  the  idea  you  are  trying  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  show. 


DEADLINES  AND  RELEASE  TIMING 

Newspapers  operate  on  fixed  time  schedules  known  as 
"deadlines."  The  advertising  department  has  to  complete  its  job  at  a 
certain  time;  the  news  department  has  to  finish  its  stories  by  a 
certain  lime;  the  presses  have  to  begin  operating  at  a  designated  time. 
Deadlines  govern  a  newsman's  hfe,  and  any  public  affairs  person 
should  bear  tJiis  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  news  media. 

Morning  newspapers,  evening  newspapers,  weeklies,  and  other 
publications  all  have  their  own  deadlines,  as,  of  course,  do  the 
broadcast  media.  Material  for  publication  should  reach  an  editor's 
desk  as  much  in  advance  of  his  deadline  as  possible.  This  gives  him 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  additional  facts  and  to  process  the 
material  before  the  approaching  deadline. 

The  timing  and  distribution  of  news  releases  should  be  handled 
with  care.  Every  release  should  clearly  indicate  the  release  date  and 
sometimes  the  time  of  day  as  well.  You  may,  for  example,  mark  your 
release,  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE,  followed  by  the  day.  If  you 
want  to  release  information  for  morning  or  evening  or  Sunday 
papers,  the  news  release  should  be  clearly  marked  lo  indicate  that. 
For  example,  FOR  RELEASE:  A.M.  PAPERS,  TUESDA  Y.  MA  Y  23, 
1973. 

The  question  of  whether  to  issue  information  for  A.M.  or  P.M. 
papers  is  one  that  must  be  decided  in  the  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
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and  will  rewrite  yviur  release.  Although  your  news  release  .should  try 
to  put  the  most  important  facts  first  and  then  proceed  to  the  less 
important  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  your  release  is 
basically  a  "fact  sheet"  on  which  a  reporter  can  build. 

Editors  will  use  their  best  judgment  in  the  handling  of  your 
release.  If  a  newspaper  should  get  the  facts  wrong,  you  should 
tactfully  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  editor.  This  enables  him  to  run 
a  correction  or  at  least  to  be  aware  that  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

Determine  in  advance  what  i;,  usable,  useful  news.  The  judgment 
is  best  acquired  by  a  careful  study  of  your  local  newspapers,  their 
special  sections  and  columns,  and  the  newscasts  of  your  radio  and 
TV  stations.  Try  to  put  yourself  in  tiie  editor's  chaii-  and  ask 
yourself:  "Is  there  a  large  enough  group  in  the  community  which  will 
be  interested  in  this  development  at  the  CAA?" 

How  to  Write  a  News  Release.  Tne  foliowng  news  release  is  a 
good  one.  Tiie  heart  of  the  story  is  contained  in  the  first  paragraph. 
The  succeeding  paragraphs  provide  extra  details.  The  story  is  not 
padded. 

ANYTOV/N  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY  PUBLIC  Al-FAIRS 

ANYTOWN,  U.S.A. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  Tclcplione  000-0000 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  19- 


NEW  DIRECTOR  NAMED  FOR  ANYTOWN  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 

Steven  Johnson,  30,  dean  of  men  at  X  University,  has  been  named  director  or  the 
Anytown  Community  Action  Agency  3t  $12,000  a  year.  He  will  succeed  John  Walker, 
director  for  the  past  three  yean,  who  recently  resigned  to  accept  (he  directorship  of  the 
comrourdty  action  agency  Li  Big  Town. 

The  announcement  wa^  made  today  by  Charles  Harris,  president  of  th--  agency's  board, 
who  said  Mr.  John:;on  will  assume  his  duties  on  January  1 . 

The  new  director  was  appointed  dean  of  X  University  in  May  1963.  Pnor  to  this,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  University's  Department  of  Sociology'  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  school's  faculty  as  an  instructor  of  sociology  m  1950.  He  was 
appointed  as  a  professor  in  i959.  Tlie  new  director  received  his  undergraduate  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  and  hi-,  master's  and  I'h.D  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Hi  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mist  Ethel  Brown  of  Chicago,  have  two  children. 
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Note  that  at  the  top  ol  the  news  release  the  name  of  tiie  agency 
is  listed  as  well  as  the  source  of  the  release  and  its  author  or  contact 
point.  This  is  done  to  give  the  release  authenticity  and  to  make  it 
easy  to  identify  the  author  should  the  need  ariie. 

The  '*  #"  marks  indicate  the  end  of  the  story,  in  the  event  that 
a  story  requires  more  than  a  single  page,  always  type  "more"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  Each  sheet  should  bear  a  guidehne,  usually  a 
shortened  version  of  the  release  headline  In  this  case,  it  could  be 
"New  Director  Named." 


INTERVIEWS  AND  NEWS  CONFERENCES 

The  public  affairs  staffer  of  a  CAA  can  be  helpful  in  arranging 
interviews  v«th  officials  of  the  agency.  If,  for  instance,  the  Executive 
Director  gets  a  call  from  a  reporter  requesting  an  interview,  he  may 
want  to  consult  the  public  affairs  person  and  have  him  make  the  final 
arrangements. 

Before  a  reporter  interviews  an  agency  official,  the  public  affairs 
person  can  provide  valuable  background  information.  He  can  provide 
oral  and  written  material  on  agency  history  and  programs  so  as  to 
help  the  reporter  prepare  and  inform  himself  for  the  interview. 
Likewise,  the  public  affairs  staffer  should  brief  the  agency  official  on 
what  subjects  the  reporter  wants  to  cover.  It  is  sometimes  useful  for 
the  public  affairs  person  to  sit  in  on  such  interviews.  If  a  reporter 
needs  further  information  on  a  particular  subject,  the  public  affairs 
staffer  can  make  note  of  what  is  needed  and  see  that  it  is  provided  to 
the  reporter. 

If  the  interview  is  taped  and  later  edited,  the  interviewee  should 
request  beforehand  the  privilege  of  reviewing  the  final  tape  before  it 
is  printed  or  put  on  the  air. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  interview  there  is,  of  course,  the 
news  conference.  Such  conferences  should  be  called  sparingly  and 
only  when  something  is  to  be  announced  that  has  solid  news  value. 

The  public  affairs  staffer  should  caution  a  CAA  official  against 
using  "No  comment."  If  the  person  being  interviewed  or  holding  a 
news  conference  can't  field  a  question  immediately,  have  him  explain 
that  he  doesn't  know  if  the  information  is  releasable,  but  that  he'll 
find  out  and  let  the  questioner  know  later. 
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Radio  and  Television 


In  the  past  some  CAA  public  affairs  staff  shied  from  radio  and 
television  at  first,  considering  them  forbidding  and  inaccessible.  But 
others  quickly  discovered  that  the  ''electronic  media"  are  highly 
receptive  to  public  service  broadcasting  and  a  CAA's  story.  And 
that's  not  just  for  "hard  news,"  but  for  features  and  special  interest 
type  programs — even  editorials,  in  an  ever-increasing  number. 

Tne  CAA  that  sees  the  local  stations  for  what  they  are- -local 
companies  interested  in  community  affairs  and  dependent  on 
community  support — wUI  find  them,  in  most  instances,  not  only 
accessible  but  eager  to  cooperate. 

There  is  no  magic  involved.  You  know  your  program.  They 
know  their  needs.  You  can  serve  each  other. 


YOUR  AGENCY  AND  YOUR  STATIONS 

You  must  seek  attention  and  gain  support  on  the  basis  of 
community  need  and  the  Interest  that  you  and  the  station  together 
can  develop  in  that  need. 

You  can  emphasize  your  own  ability  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  developing  this  treatment. 

But  suggest — do  not  demand.  The  station  must  judge  for  itself 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  cooperate.  By  tacc  and  diplomacy  in  your 
approach  you  can  make  its  decision  easier  without  infringing  on  its 
journalistic  integrity. 

Many  radio  and  a  fev/  television  stations  devote  time  to 
programs  for  special-interest  audiences — foreign-language,  black, 
and  other  minority  groups. 

Some  stations  are  heavily  committed  on  the  time  they  devote  to 
public  sei-vice  programming.  They  cannot  accommodate  everyone. 
They  cannot,  and  in  some  instances  they  will  not,  spare  either  the 
time  or  manpower  for  anything  more  than  regular  news  coverage  of 
youi"  activities.  You  must  accept  this. 
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All  tliese  factors  are  important  m  determining  which  station 
should  be  approached  and  the  approach  to  be  made.  It  is  important 
to  remember,  however,  when  you  make  availabL-  the  basic  "hard" 
news  of  your  programs,  that  all  stations  are  news  outlets  and  all  must 
be  treated  equally. 


ESTABLISHING  STATION  RELATIONSHIPS 

As  long  as  you  have  something  of  legitimate  interest  to  a 
station — and  every  CAA  has — the  direct  approach  usually  is  the 
most  effective. 

Perhaps  your  first  approach  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  a 
telephone  call,  probably  to  the  top  executive  of  the  station.  In  most 
instances,  it  is  advisable  to  approach  first  by  letter  and  then  follow 
up  by  telephone. 

Your  first  real  .ay  be  with  the  News  Director.  Or  it 

may  be  with  the  Public  Affairs  or  Public  Service  Director,  the  key 
man  or  men  in  the  station's  public  service  poUcy.  Again  it  may  be 
with  the  Program  Director,  who  is  resf>onsible  for  developing  the 
station's  program  schedules. 

You  should  be  prepared  in  your  first  contact,  to: 

■  Establish  your  Community  Action  Agency  in  the  thinking  of 
the  station  as  an  important  organization  in  your  community  that 
serves  not  only  the  target  audiences  of  the  poor  but  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

■  Explain  your  program.  In  addition,  describe  your  objectives. 
Point  out  the  mutual  interest  in  the  objectives  of  the  CAA  and  the 
station. 

■  Indicate  your  familiarity  with  the  station's  program  schedule 
and  especially  the  programs  that  apply  to  your  interest. 

■  Outline  L"  ^  -  -•'-^''  ^'^-m^  <vhat  you  would  like  to  discuss: 

■  Specify  ^  -  requesting  appearance  of  guests  on 
specific  pro  c  service  announcements,  special 
documentaries  es,  or  simply  a  way  of  facilitating  the 
coverage  problems  for  events  or  activities  of  news  or  news  feature 
interest. 


Once  your  relationship  with  a  station  is  established;  once  you 
and  the  station  have  agreed  on  the  areas  in  which  you  will  cooperate, 
your  job  really  begins. 

First,  keep  the  relationship  informal.  Probably  it  will  be  more 
personal  than  your  contacts  with  a  newspaper.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important  that  one  person — and  one  only — be  the  contact 
responsible  for  working  with  the  station.  This  will  eliminate  the 
confusion  that  sometimes,  with  community  organizations,  destroys 
an  effective  liaison  with  a  local  station. 

Remember  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  station  you  are  an  amateur. 
But  you  will  make  friends  if  you  act  like  a  professional.  Any  news, 
feature,  or  public  service  time  a  station  makes  available  to  you  is 
worth  time  and  money  to  the  station.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
your  individual  contact  be  prompt,  reliable,  and  trustworthy. 

You  cannot  work  with  radio  and  television  in  an  offhand  or 
haphazard  manner.  You  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  time  is  a 
tyrant.  There  are  just  so  many  minutes  in  an  hour,  just  so  many 
hours  in  a  day.  Time  is  limited — and  expensive. 

Never  attempt  pressure.  Never  ask  for  time  or  propose  an  idea 
because  you  are  a  worthy  organization  or  because  some  other 
organization  in  the  community  may  have  received  similar  tune. 
Consider  only  the  merits  of  your  own  idea. 

Always  remember  to  say  "thank  you."  And  do  it  in  writing  for 
any  program  or  public  service  time  given  to  you.  (This  of  course  does 
not  apply  to  news.)  Your  "thank  you"  letter  will  be  more  than  a 
gesture  of  courtesy.  It  will  go  into  a  file  that  at  some  future  time 
may  be  used  by  the  station  to  demonstrate  to  the  Federal 
Communicaiions  Commission  its  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Communications  Act. 


WHAT  KINDS  OF  PROGRAMS 

While  many  organizations  limit  their  effort  to  spot 
announcements  and  guest  appearances  on  existing  programs,  there 
are  other  important  areas  you  can  explore.  Some  of  the  ways  you 
might  work  with  the  station  on  different  types  of  programs  are: 
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News  Brocidcasts.  Whatever  relationship  you  develop  with  a 
radio  or  television  station  for  special  programs,  the  News  Department 
always  will  be  an  object  of  your  primary  interest. 

Your  first  key  contact  probably  will  be  the  News  Director. 
Your  next  may  be  a  news  broadcaster  or  perhaps  the  "man  on  the 
desk"  who,  among  other  duties,  will  be  responsible  for  news 
assignments. 

A  cardinal  rule  to  follow  is  the  one  given  by  one  local  station  to 
a  group  of  CAAs:  "Keep  us  informed  of  what  you  are  doing,  where 
you  are  doing  it  and  who  is  involved.  Don't  you  judge  the  news.  Let 
us  be  the  judge." 

All  news  releasci,  about  your  activities  should  be  sent  to  all 
radio  and  television  News  Departments  just  as  they  are  sent  to 
newspapers.  Make  the  advance  texts  of  speeches  and  statements 
available  too. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  delivering  your  news  to  a 
newspaper  and  then  mailing  it  for  next-day  delivery  to  a  radio  or 
television  station.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  telephoning  a  station 
to  refer  them  to  a  story  in  last  night's  newspaper. 

Localize  your  news.  Use  local  names  wherever  possible.  They 
will  carry  more  weight,  usually,  than  national  figures. 

If  you  include  a  photograph  for  television  use,  it  should  have  a 
soft  matte  finish  instead  of  the  glossy  finish  preferred  by  the  print 
media. 

Know  your  deadhnes.  These  will  vary  with  individual  stations. 
Some  television  news  departments,  for  their  early  evening  broadcasts, 
close  their  news  "budget"  by  late  afternoon.  Only  major  news  will 
call  for  revising  the  news  budget.  Ask  the  News  Director  for  specific 
information. 

Give  your  local  station  as  much  advance  notice  as  possible 
about  events  for  special  coverage.  A  newspaper  may  require  no  more 
equipment  than  a  reporter's  notebook  and  penci!.  But  radio  and 
television  must  set  up  special  recording  and  filming  equipment. 
Sometimes  their  assignments  are  planned,  even  scheduled,  days  in 
advance.  Only  an  event  of  major  importance  will  justify  the 
re-assignment  of  Hmited  equipment.  Notify  a  station  immediately  of 
any  change  in  the  time,  place,  or  content  of  any  event  for  wliich 
coverage  is  scheduled. 

Radio  and  television  like  to  cover  open  meetings  and  news 
conferences.  But  they  have  special  needs.  Be  sure  you  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  set  up  camera  and  recording  equipment.  Allow  a 
minimum  of  30  to  45  minutes  before  a  conference.  Be  sure  there  is 
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adequate  working  space  for  cameras  and  other  equipment.  But  do 
not  obstruct  the  view  of  newspaper  reporters.  Technical 
requirements  will  vary  with  each  station,  so  ask  the  News  Director 
for  a  list  of  these. 

Radio  and  television  correspondents  often  ask  a  speaker  at  the 
close  of  a  news  conference  or  meeting  to  repeat  certain  statements 
for  the  microphones  or  cameras.  Tliis  is  a  form  of  editing.  For  a 
television  station  it  can  save  time  and  money  to  be  able  to  process  a 
short  piece  of  film  rather  than  to  be  forced  to  wade  tiirough  the  film 
of  an  entire  conference,  it's  often  a  way  of  "beefing  up"  a  statement 
of  particular  news  significance.  Encoarage  it. 

Inteniew  and  Discussion  Shows.  Arranging  for  an  interview  of  a 
CAA  staff  member  or  official,  or  participation  on  a  panel  on  a 
r^ularly  scheduled  program,  is  often  the  easiest  and  fastest  way  of 
darifying  a  subject,  a  new  program,  or  thrust  of  program  which  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  a  news  release  or  conference  but  requires 
greater  attention  and  understanding. 

The  interviewee  need  not  be  a  CAA  official.  For  example,  a 
Neighborhood  Health  Aide  could  be  slotted  into  a  women's  show  to 
discuss  the  subject  following  the  showing  of  film  footage  of  a  newly 
opened  Neighborhood  Health  Center.  A  leading  businessman  might 
be  interviewed  on  a  nighttime  show  following  the  showing  of  a 
sequence  shot  at  a  Manpower  Training  Program  with  wliich  he  is 
connected. 

Contact  the  program  director  at  the  station  or  the  producer  of 
the  particular  program.  Suggest  the  reason  you  feel  such  an  interview 
vould  be  desirable  (in  terms  of  its  over-all  interest  to  the  station's 
listening  audience):  who  should  be  interviev/ed  and  why;  and  what,  if 
anything,  might  be  s'aov/n  during  tiie  inter/iev/.  Send  biographical 
data  on  the  interviewee,  some  background  information  on  your  CAA 
and,  if  desired  by  the  progiani  contact,  an  outline  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed  and  some  suggested  questions. 

Enlisting  Local  Personalities.  A  popular  MC  can  often  reach 
members  of  the  community  where  other  media  avenues  fail.  Singers, 
disc  jockeys,  and  others  may  get  information  to  special  or  general 
gioups.  Where  possible,  try  to  interest  these  people  in  your  programs, 
always  keeping  in  mind  how  your  activities  can  be  related  to  their 
interests  and  audiences. 

Public  Affairs  Series.  You  might  suggest  to  a  station  the 
possibility  of  a  public  affairs  series.  Submit  a  brief  memorandum 
outlining  the  general  plan  for  a  possible  series  and  a  detailed, 
comprehensive  plan  for  one  program. 
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In  addition  to  the  suggestions  included  above,  study  com- 
missions should  encourage  the  local  media  to  do  their  own 
stories  on  local  government.   Study  commissioners  may  also  want 
to  arrange  for  their  own  page  or  column  in  the  local  paper  where 
they  can  present  their  ideas  and  where  a  public  forum  on  local 
government  can  be  established. 

Study  commissions  desiring  further  information  on  dealing 
with  the  news  media  should  see  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Public  Rela- 
tions for  Local  Government"  written  by  the  Montana  Association  of 
Counties.   Copies  are  available  from  the  State  Commission  on 
Local  Government. 

B.   Public  Education  Projects 

There  are  many  types  of  Public  Education  Projects  which 
study  commissions  can  use  to  inform  the  public.   For  example, 
study  commissions  should  notwait  for  speaking  invitations  but 
rather  should  actively  seek  speaking  engagements  with  all  the 
clubs  and  organizations  in  their  area.   Leave  time  for  audience 
questions  and  for  suggestions  which  you  can  take  back  to  your 
next  study  commission  meeting.   Study  commissions  should  also 
encourge  local  civic  groups  and  others  to  organize  their  own 
workshops  and  study  sessions  on  local  government.   Study  com- 
missioners can  recommend  reading  materials  for  such  sessions. 

Local  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  include  the  local 
government  review  process  in  their  classroom  instruction. 
The  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  has  designed  a  pack- 
age of  instructional  material  for  interested  high  school  teachers 
which  is  available  on  request.   The  State  Commission  is  also 
compiling  an  annotated  list  of  films  dealing  with  local  govern- 
ment which  can  be  used  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  public 
meetings. 

Each  study  commission  will  be  able  to  think  of  many  different 
kinds  of  public  education  projects  for  their  area.   Ideas  for 
public  education  projects  can  be  shared  with  other  study  commis- 
sions by  sending  the  ideas  tc  the  State  Commission  for  inclusion 
in  the  next  Local  Government  Review  Bulletin. 
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VI.   GENERAL  STUDY  OUTLINE 


Each  study  commission  will  probably  approach  its  study  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner  but  every  study  commission  will 
have  to  deal,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  similar  kinds  of 
tasks.   Following  their  initial  organization,  study  commissions 
will  have  about  two  years  in  which  to  accomplish  the  following 
tasks : 

A.  Develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  existing  form 
of  government. 

B.  Develop  goals  and  objectives. 

C.  Identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  existing 
form  of  government. 

D.  Assess  the  available  alternatives  and  make  selections. 

E.  Develop  findings  and  recommendations,  and  write  a  final 
report , 

F.  Take  the  final  report  to  the  voters. 

G.  Play  a  role  in  transition  if  a  new  form  is  adopted 
by  the  voters . 

A.   Developing  an  Understanding  of  the  Present  Form  of  Government 

The  first  major  research  task  which  study  commissions  must 
undertake  is  to  find  out  how  their  present  local  government 
works.   Only  after  study  commissioners  have  completed  a  detail- 
ed descriptive  analysis  of  the  present  situation  will  they  be 
prepared  to  move  on  and  make  judgements  about  their  local  gov- 
ernment.  You  can't  evaluate  until  you  understand  that  which 
you  are  evaluating.   During  the  descriptive  stage,  then,  con- 
centrate on  what  _is  the  situation  and  wait  until  later  to  worry 
about  what  the  situation  ought  to  be. 

The  following  are  five  areas  which  study  commissions  will 
want  to  look  at  during  the  descriptive  stage  of  their  studies. 
This  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  and  study  commissions 
may  well  find  other  areas  to  explore. 


1)   Socio-Economic  Description  of  the  City,  Town,  or 

County  -  Study  commissions  could  begin  the  descrip- 
tive stage  by  looking  at  some  of  the  socio-economic 
and  demographic  characteristics  of  their  area. 
This  does  not  have  to  be  extensive,  but  study  com- 
missioners will  find  it  useful  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  what  their  area  looks  like  in  terms  of  his- 
tory, population,  population  travels,  housing, 
income,  land  use,  vital  statistics,  geography, 
economic  factors,  etc.   The  "County  Profiles"  and 
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the  "Comprehensive  Area-Wide  and  Sewer  Plan" 
will  be  useful  here. 

2)  Policy-Making  and  Administrative  Structure  -  Study 
commissions  must  determine  who  makes  policy,  how 
that  policy  is  made,  who  administers  the  policy, 
how  it  is  administered  and  with  what  effect.   Among 
other  things  this  will  require  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  organizational  chart  of  the  local  government. 
The  State  Commission  is  developing  a  sample  set  of 
questions  which  study  commissions  may  want  to  utilize. 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  pamphlet  "Know  Your  Communi- 
ty, Know  Your  County"  mentioned  on  page  24  includes 
some  very  good  suggestions  on  studying  the  structures 
of  government. 

3)  Service  Delivery  Structure  -  Study  commissions  will 
have  to  develop  an  understanding  of  what  services 
their  local  government  delivers  and  how  it  delivers 
them.   This  could  be  approached  by  developing  a  list 
of  all  service  functions  then  going  through  that  list 
item,  by  item  and  asking  for  each  function:   What 
structure  (i.e.  board,  bureau,  agency,  commission, 
department,  individual,  etc.)  is  used  to  perform  the 
function?   Where  does  it  get  its  authority?   Who  is 
it  accountable  to?   How  is  the  function  paid  for? 

A  second  (and  perhaps  complimentary)  approach  would 
be  to  begin  with  a  list  of  all  service  delivery  struc- 
tures known  to  exist  in  the  local  government  and  ask 
the  following  questions  about  each:   What  does  it  do? 
How  does  it  do  it?   By  what  authority?   Who  is  it 
accountable  to?   Who  is  accountable  to  it?   How  is  its 
operation  paid  for? 

There  are  certainly  other  ways  ro  approach  the  study 
of  service-delivery  structures  and  each  study  commis- 
sion will  develop  its  own  methodology.   The  State 
Commission  is  developing  a  questionnaire  and  some 
charts  for  county  study  commissions  which  may  be  use- 
ful tools  for  this  portion  of  the  study.   These  will 
be  sent  to  study  commission  chairman  upon  completion. 

4)  Revenue,  Expenditure  and  Debt  -  Analysis  of  data  en 
local  government  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt  for 
recent  years  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  descrip- 
tive phase  of  the  study  commission's  work.   This  data 
may  be  obtained  from  several  sources,  but  the  handiest 
are  county  and  municipal  budgets  and  the  annual  finan- 
cial reports.   TheHe  are  available  from  the  Clerk  (of 
cities  and  towns)  and  the  Clerk  and  Recorder  of  Count- 
ies.  The  budget  is  a  good  source  of  data  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  distinguish  actual  revenue  and  expenditures 
(usually  listed  for  the  preceding  year  in  each  annual 

budget)  from  budgeted  revenues  and  expenditures.   Amounts 
budgeted  for  a  fiscal  year  often  differ  from  actual 
income  and  expenditures  for  that  fiscal  year. 
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Revenue  and  expenditure  information  should  be  collec- 
ted in  several  ways:   by  department  and/or  functions 
and  within  each  department  or  function  by  wages  and 
salaries,  operation  and  maintenance,  capital  expend- 
iture and  debt  service.   To  establish  trends,  data 
from  at  least  three  of  the  most  recent  years  should 
be  used.   Annual  financial   reports  and  budgets  are 
available  at  the  city  or  county  clerk's  office  or 
from  the  Division  of  Local  Government  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  revenues  and  expend- 
itures for  each  function  are  comparable  to  other 
functions  within  the  unit  of  government.   This  will 
not  be  too  difficult  with  only  one  unit  of  government, 
but  should  there  be  several,  such  as  a  city  and  a  coun- 
ty, it  becomes  more  difficult  to  compare  since  different 
budgeting  and  accounting  procedures  may  be  in  use. 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  obtain,  by  department,  wage 
and  salary  schedules,  number  of  employees  and  employ- 
ee turn-over  for  recent  years.   Another  source  of 
information  which  should  be  utilized  are  union  con- 
tracts.  Additional  information  about  revenues  and 
expenditures  is  available  from  the  Montana  Taxpayers 
Association,  1706  Ninth  Avenue,  Helena,  Montana  59601. 
Check  also  with  the  Montana  Association  of  Counties 
and  the  Montana  League  of  Cities  and  Towns  and  the 
Division  of  Local  Government  Services  of  the  Department 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  staff  of  the  State  Commission  is  compiling  inform- 
ation for  a  report  on  expenditures  and  revenues  of 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  special  districts.   A 
report  listing  all  the  taxes,  special  assessments, 
and  user  charges  authorized  by  the  State  of  Montana 
for  counties,  cities,  towns  and  special  districts  is 
also  being  prepared.   Both  reports  will  be  sent  to 
study  commission  chairman  upon  completion. 

Remember  that  local  government  budgets  reflect  what 
the  budget  makers  think  is  important  to  a  community  or 
a  county.   In  this  sense,  a  budget  is  usually  a  com- 
promise among  competing  i.deas  of  what  is  important 
now  and  what  has  been  important  in  the  past.   Not  all 
demands  get  equal  consideration.   Budgets  may  reveal 
a  "pecking  order"  among  claims.   They  often  reflect 
a  "pecking  order"  on  who  has  to  pay  as  well. 

5)   Powers  and  Authority  of  Present  Government  -  Study 
commissions  should  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  their  existing  government  has  the  statutory 
authority  it  needs  to  provide  necessary  servcies.   All 
local  governments  in  Montana  today  have  only  general 
government  powers.   This  means  that  they  have  only 
that  authority  which  is  specifically  delegated  to  them 
by  state  law.   Throughout  the  descriptive  phase  of 
their  study,  study  commissions  should  keep  a  list  of 
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problems  which  can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  author- 
ity by  the  local  government.   What  authority  does 
your  local  government  have  and  what  authority  does 
it  need?   These  are  some  of  the  most  important  quest- 
ions which  study  commissions  must  deal  with,  and  how 
they  answer  them  will  determine  whether  or  not  they 
propose  self-government  or  general  government  powers 
as  part  of  their  final  proposal  to  the  voters. 

6)   Degree  of  Public  Participation  in  Present  Government  - 
In  developing  an  understanding  of  their  present  govern- 
ment, study  commissioners  will  want  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  public  participates  in  the  govern- 
ment.  Examples  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  their 
area  include:   How  accessible  are  local  government 
officials?   What  mechanisms  are  there  to  facilitate 
citizen  access  to  policy-makers  and  administrators? 
How  much  public  attendence  is  thece  at  commission 
or  council  meetings?  Why  is  the  attendence  as  it  is? 
How  are  citizen  complaints  and  inquiries  dealt  with? 
Are  citizen  suggestions  encouraged?   How  are  citizen 
suggestions  used?  What  provisions  are  there  for 
notice  and  hearings  on  important  matters?   Has  citizen 
input  been  facilitated  through  public  hearings  and 
advisory  committees?   How  have  citizens  been  informed 
of  their  opportunity  to  participate  in  such  hearings 
and  committees?   How  many  registered  voters  are  there? 
What  percentage  of  the  eligible  population  is  regis- 
tered? What  percentage  of  the  registered  voters  have 
cast  ballots  in  local  government  elections  in  recent 
years? 

Once  the  study  commission  has  finished  the  first  phase 
of  its  work  in  which  it  develops  an  understanding  of 
the  present  form  of  government,  it  may  want  to  write 
a  report  describing  its  findings.   Such  a  report 
could  be  made  available  to  the  news  media  and  to  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals. 

B.   Develop  Goals  and  Objectives 

Once  study  commissions  have  developed  an  understanding  of 
their  present  government  and  they  know  what  they  have,  they  will 
want  to  decide,  through  the  formulation  of  goals  and  objectives, 
what  they  want  in  their  local  government. 

Examples  of  goals  might  include  increase  public  partici- 
pation in  government,  improved  management,  greater  accountability, 
greater  visibility  for  policy-making  reduced  fragmentation  of 
authority,  broader  representation  in  policy-making,  improved 
service  delivery,  greater  efficiency,  lower  costs,  etc.   The  goals 
and  objectives  of  each  study  commission  will  differ  depending  upon 
how  each  commission  views  the  role  which  local  government  should 
play  and  how  that  role  should  be  performed.   Citizen  input 
during  the  stage  in  which  goals  and  objectives  are  formulated 
is  particularly  important  and  study  commissioners  will  want  to 
hear  from  a  broad  sector  of  area  residents  about  what  they  want 
from  their  local  government.   Once  goals  and  objectives  have  been 
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formulated  the  study  commission  should  circulate  them  to  the 
media  and  to  interested  citizens. 

C.   Identifying  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 
in  the  Existing  Form  of  Government 

Study  commissions  will  want  to  identify  strengths,  weak- 
nesses and  problems  in  their  present  government  before  consid- 
ering alternative  forms.   A  comparison  of  the  existing  form 
with  study  commission  goals  and  objectives  may  highlight  some 
problem  areas  and  would  be  a  good  place  to  begin.   Again, 
findings  here  should  be  circulated  to  the  media  and  to  inter- 
ested citizens. 

D.   Assess  the  Available 
Alternatives  and  Make  Selections 

Once  study  commissions  understand  their  existing  form  of 
government,  formulate  goals  and  objectives,  and  identify  pro- 
blems, they  will  be  ready  to  assess  the  alternatives  available 
to  them  and  to  make  selections  from  those  alternatives.   Study 
commissions  will  have  a  wide  variety  of  local  government  forms 
from  which  to  choose;  they  will  have  a  choice  of  self-govern- 
ment or  general  government  powers;  and  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  propose  local  government  consolidations,  con- 
federations and  service  transfers  if  they  so  desire. 

Study  commissions  must  wirte  a  final  report  and  distribute 
it  to  all  qualified  voters  before  the  election  on  their  pro- 
posal.  The  report  will  include  the  plan  of  government  of  the 
existing  form  of  local  government;  the  plan  of  government  of 
the  form  which  is  being  proposed  by  the  study  commission  as  the 
alternative  form;  an  apportionment  plan  (if  elections  for  local 
government  commissioners  are  to  be  by  district) ;  a  certificate 
establishing  the  date  of  the  election  on  the  alternative  form 
(voters  will  be  able  to  vote  for  the  present  form  or  for  the 
alternative  form  proposed  by  the  study  commission) ;  and  a  cer- 
tificate establishing  the  form  of  the  ballot.   The  State  Com- 
mission will  propose  and  distribute  examples  of  final  reports, 
plans  of  government,  consolidated  plans,  apportionment  plans, 
ballot  forms,  etc. 

E.   Taking  the  Final  Report 
to  the  Voters 

The  ultimate  decision  on  whether  to  retain  the  present  form 
or  to  adopt  the  alternative  form  proposed  by  the  study  commission 
rests  with  the  voters.   Experience  in  other  states  indicates 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  study  commission  has  conducted  its 
affairs  during  the  course  of  its  study  may  have  as  much  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  the  election  as  the  merits  of  the  alternative 
form  itself,  but  the  period  of  explaining  the  proposal  to  the 
voters  is  also  critical.   The  State  Commission  will  prepare  and 
distribute  in  1976  suggestions  on  conducting  information  pro- 
grams during  the  important  stage. 
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F.   Playing  a  Role  in  Transition 
If  a  New  Form  is  Adopted 

In  those  cities,  towns  and  counties  where  the  alternative 
form  of  government  is  ratified  by  the  voters,  the  study  commis- 
sion will  play  a  key  role  in  the  transition  from  the  old  form. 
In  those  areas  where  the  new  alternative  form  is  adopted  there 
will  be  elections  for  local  government  officials  in  the  spring 
of  1977.   These  new  officials  will  need  the  experience,  know- 
ledge and  insight  which  study  commissioners  gained  during 
their  study.   By  early  1977  study  commissioners  will  be  the 
experts  on  their  local  government. 

Proposed  legislation  before  the  1975  session  of  the  State 
Legislative  would  require  study  commissions  to  "prepare  an 
advisory  plan  for  orderly  transition  to  a  new  form  of  local 
government."   The  transition  plan  may  propose  necessary  ordi- 
nance, recommended  departmen  structure,  and  anything  else 
the  study  commission  deems  necessary.   The  plan  would  be  given 
to  the  old  and  new  governments  to  assist  them  in  the  trans- 
ition. 

Even  in  areas  where  votets  choose  to  retain  their  present 
form  of  government,  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
study  commission  wil  be  of  value  to  local  government  officials 
and  they  may  want  to  integrate  some  of  these  recommendations 
into  the  existing  government. 


VII.   CONCLUSION 

The  potential  for  an  effective  study  of  local  government 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  each  Local  Government  Study  Commission. 
Mandated  by  the  1972  Montana  Constitution  and  implemented  by 
the  1974  Session  of  the  Montana  Legislature,  the  Voter  Review 
Process  provides  an  unusual  opportunity  to  achieve  meaningful 
changes  in  local  government  throughout  Montana. 

The  extent  to  which  change  does  occur  will  depend  ulti- 
mately upon  the  voters  of  each  city,  town  and  county,  but  the 
Voter  Review  Process  at  the  very  least  will  provide  the  means 
for  educating  the  people  of  Montana  about  the  opportunities 
and  alternatives  now  available  in  our  state. 
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APPENDIX  A 
CHECK  LIST  FOR  WORK  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  STUDY  COMMISSION 


Study  Phase 

Organizational 
Procedures 


Time  Allotted 

November   1974 
December 
January    1975 
February 


^ 


'^ 


Commission  Activity 

-Organization  Procedures 

a)  select  officers 

b)  adopt  rules  for 
conduct  of  meetings 

c)  establish  time  and 
place  of  meetings 

-Plan  work  schedule 


Developing  an 
Understanding 
of  the  Present 
Form  of  Govern- 
ment 


February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


/h 


-Gather  information  on 
present  form 

a)  collect  necessary 
research  materials 

b)  interview  past  and 
present  officials 
and  employees 

c)  review  stcitutes  which 
apply  to  present  form 
of  government 

-Form  advisory  groups  and 

technical   comraitt-seSf 

and  mobilize  other 

resources 
-Hold  public  hearing  on 

present  form  (at  least 

one  by  August  1) 
-Begin  public  information 

program 

a)  contact  schools 

b)  seek  speaking 
engagements 

c)  write  reports  for  nev/; 
paper  on  present  form 
of  government 

-Prepare  budget  (submit  by 
June  1,  1975) 


Developing  Goals 
and  Objectives 


Identifying  Strengths 
and  Weaknesses  m 
Existing  Form  of 
Government 


Assessing  Available 
Alternatives 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


A 


1976 
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■Stuay  legislation  establi 
shing  alternative  fozias 
of  local  government 


-Determine  citizen  attitude 
as  to  what  local  govern- 
ment should  or  should  not 
do  via  hearings,  surveys, 
questionnaires,  advisory 
groups,  etc. 

-Evaluate  information  from 
a21  sources  in  view  of 
community  needs  and  goals 

-Consider  reports  of  specie 
committees,  etc. 


study  Phase 

Assessing  Available 
Alternatives  (cont.) 


Time  Allotted 


Commission  Activity 

-Interview  people  having 
experience  with  other 
forms 

-Hold  public  hearings  to 
inform  voters  of  alterna- 
tives available  and 
gather  opinions  on  forms 

-Discuss  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each 
alternative 

-Make  decision  as  to 
official  recommendation 


Preparing  Tentative 
Report 


December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


-Prepare  outline  of  final 

report 

-Write  first  draft 
-Distribute  tentative 

final  report  by  June  1 
-Hold  hearings  on  report 


April 
May 
June 
July 


Draft  Final  Report 


-Revise  tentative  report 
-Report  adopted  by  August 
1,  1975 


July  ^1^      -Announce  findings  and 

August  recommendations 

September  -Decide  on  final  printing 

October  and  mailing; distribute 

not  later  than  30  days 
prior  to  election 
-File  official  copies 
-Publish  summary  of  findings 
in  newspapers  for  two 
successive  weeks 
-Explain  and  defend  recom- 
mendations at  public 
meetings  and  through  press 


Publicize  and  Defend 
Recommendations 


Election 


November 


Role  in  Transition 

November 

* 

\               -Prepare  work  plan  for 

December 

transition  report 

January 

1977 

-Prepare  transition  plan  and 

February 

deliver  to  new  local 

March 

government  officials 

April 

May 

> 

/ 

Public  information  programs,  public  he 

month 

Each   two  months    the   coirimission   should 


arings  should  be  conducted  every 
review  and  update  work  plan 
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APPENDIX  B 
STATUTORY  TIME  TABLE 


The  proposed  bill  provides  for  the  following  timetable  for  the 
voter  review  of  local  government  process.   Under  the  requirements 
of  Section  9,  Article  XI  of  the  1972  Montana  Constitution,  the 
election  on  the  alternative  form  must  occur  on  or  before 
November  2,  1976,  the  date  of  the  general  election  in  1976. 

The  timetable  provides  that  the  transition  to  the  new  form  occur 
by  May  2,  1977,  so  that  the  new  government  may  prepare  and  adopt 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  which  begins  July  1,  1977. 


April  15,  1974 
August  1,  1974 

November  5,  19  7  5 
November  16,  1974 

November  15-26,  1974 

June  1,  1975 

August  1,  1975 
June  1,  1976 
June  1,  1976 

August  1,  1976 

30  days  before  election 


2  successive  weeks  in  the 
period  before  election 


Size  of  commissions  established. 

Filing  deadline  for  commission 
candidates . 

Election  of  study  commissions. 

Deadline  for  appointments  to 
fill  positions  not  filled  by 
elections . 

Commissions  shall  organize  not 
later  than  ten  days  after  all 
study  commissioners  are  elected 
or  appointed. 

Deadline  for  submission  of  budget 
by  study  commission  to  local 
government  governing  body. 

Deadline  for  general  public 
hearing. 

Deadline  for  distribution  of 
tentative  proposed  form. 

Deadline  for  submission  of 
budget  by  study  commission  to 
local  government  governing  body. 

Deadline  for  adoption  of  final 
report. 

Deadline  for  distribution  of 
report  to  qualified  electors. 

Publish  a  summary  of  findings 
and  recommendations  in  a  news- 
paper. 
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November  2,  19  76 


30  days  after  the  election 


Deadline  for  special  election 
on  alternative  forms  of 
government 

Deadline  for  riling  petitions 
for  judicial  review  of  the 
procedures  to  adopt  the  alter- 
native form  or  charter. 


December  1,  1976 


December  1,  1976 


January  7,  1977 


Deadline  for  filing  existing 
or  proposed  plan  of  government 
with  state  and  local  agencies. 

Effective  date  of  reapportion- 
ment plan  and  provisions 
creating  offices  for  purpose 
of  electing  new  officials. 

Deadline  for  filing  nomination 
declarations  for  county,  city 
and  town  primaries. 


February  8,  1977 


Partisan  special  local  govern- 
ment primary  to  nominate 
candidates. 


April  5,  1977 


Partisan  special  local  govern- 
ment general  elections  to  elect 
local  government  officials. 


May  2,  1977 


Effective  date  of  new  code  of 
local  government  law.   Effective 
date  of  new  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment.  Newly  elected  members  of 
local  governments  assume  duties 
of  office. 


June  30,  1977 


All  study  commissions  terminate 
June  30,  1977. 
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